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A NEW E N G LA'N D GIRL. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel! ” 

There are many of the progeny of Reuben 
still living, and my new friend, Miss Agnes, 
happened to be a true daughter of the house. 
She had much good feeling and generosity, but 
little firmness of purpose, less self-reliance, and 
a large circle of intimate friends, each one of 
which had her own particular view of the wis¬ 
dom of the step she had taken in burdening 
herself with a child who was nobody to begin 
with, as well as to the best method to bo pur¬ 
sued with reference to my education; and the 
consequence was, that when I left her at the 
end of four years, she had never quite decided 
for what station in life I should be educated. 

Yet she prided herself a great deal on her 
method, which consisted in writing out, in very 
fair and elegant characters, certain rules for 
the employment of my time, (she having de¬ 
cided upon teaching me herself,) and the regu¬ 
lation of my conduct during every hour of the 
day, and hanging them up over the mantel¬ 
piece in her small sitting-room, which, hence¬ 
forth, was called “ the study.” 

It did not take long for my childish observa¬ 
tion to discern that, whenever these rules 
in contact with her business or pleasure, she 
disregarded them with perfect nonchalance; 
and I, very naturally, did the same. It is un¬ 
wise for a teacher or parent to have too many 
rules. Of course, I was thought very back¬ 
ward ; and although I found no difficulty in 
learning any lesson taught orally, and easily 
understood the principles involved in most of 
my lessons, when familiarly explained, (at least 
I did afterwards, and suppose I might then,) 
I detested saying things off by rote, without 
missing or altering a word of the text, which 
was Miss Agnes’s idea of a perfect lesson. 
Very sore were my trials with English gram¬ 
mar and arithmetic under this system, and 
very sore my heart, too, for I almost always 
failed, and was sent away in disgrace with a 
tearful reproach, which cut me far more pain¬ 
fully than ever Miss Sally’s blows had, that “ I 
■did not love her, or I would not try her patience 
thus.” 

I did love her ; hut I think I should have 
loved her more spontaneously and worthily, if 
my obligations to do so had not been so con¬ 
stantly kept before me by herself and others, 
while no one ever said a word of my need of 
love. 

I have no desire to make a special plea for 
myself; I know what I was then, and many 
and many a time since, I have gone down on 
my knees, and asked forgiveness for the errors 
and sins of that period. But there was o 
circumstance, of which neither MiBS Agnes 
her friends took sufficient account—the half- 
civilised life I had hitherto led, and my utter 
ignorance of all the forms and usages of soci¬ 
ety. Especially was this true of the first few 
months of my residence there, when I was re¬ 
quired to be present in the parlor while'Miss 
Agnes received calls, and expected to behave 
like a “young lady,” never yawning i 
dng my limbs, nor wriggling or twisting my 
body, like “ a vulgar, ill-bred child,” but to sit 
upright, and return the ladies’ caresses if they 
kissed me; and, above all, “ to be very cai 
ful,” when I kissed Miss Agnes on entering 
leaving the room, (an established rule,) not 
“ to tumble her collar or hair.” 

Of course, I failed. I think my eagerness to 
please her was as often the cause of my failure 
as my awkwardness; and I was in disgrace, 
while my poor Miss Agnes felt every one of 
my gaucheries as keenly as if her own reputa¬ 
tion was at stake. Indeed it was, to a certain 
degree; for each of her friends claimed the 
right to criticize me, in return, I suppose, for 
her presumption iu adopting me without their 
consent. There is no tribunal like the “ Coun¬ 
cil of Ten,” to be found .among one’s friends, 
an a country town or village. 

Chesterwood was in a sort of transition state 
at that time. Formerly it had been a wealthy 
agricultural town, and its wide, green common 
■was encircled by large roomy old mansions, 
■with gardens and “ home lots ” behind them, 
the residences of wealthy farmers, who pre¬ 
ferred residing in town, and driving out daily 
to their farms, to residing upon them. They 
were strongly conservative, as aristocratic in 
their way as any Guelph that ever sat upon a 
throne, making it a point to patronize the same 
6 tore, lawyer, physician, and minister, year after 
year, without a thought of change. But they 
were in the nineteenth century 5 and the intro¬ 
duction of one steam-engine changed the whole 
■aspect of the town, and gave a new tone to 
the life of thought there. There sprung up 
around it a set of men, often from the class of 
mechanics, upon which these members of the 
old regime had been wont to look with a friend¬ 
ly, patronizing air—a set of men, with views 
broader and deeper than their purses, active¬ 
brained, enthusiastic, busy-handed men, whose 
keen eyes detected at once the available power 
of the beautiful watercourses that laced with 
their silver threads the good old township—they 
bought privileges, cut channels, built dams, dug 
flumes, and set thousands of machines going, 
and lo ! there sprung up, as if by magic, at the 
west end of the old town, the new village of 
Bubbleville, so named in honor of the senior 
partner of the firm of Bubble & 
whose enterprise the village owed its existence; 
or, to us® lie. words of Orestes A. Grindwell, 
Eeq., a young and eloquent member of the bar 
who had taken up bis residence there, iu his 
graphic description of the place, designed to 
be (inserted iu a new edition of Barber's His¬ 
torical Collection of Connecticut, “It bad 
sprung, Minerva-like, from his brain.” Esq. 
Gaines, who belonged to the old town, am 1 
fled at Miss Agnes’s, intimated tbat the 
bad exhausted the soil, with how much truth I 
■cannot say. But I know that the old regime 
looked upon the place as a sort of Jonah’ 

. gourd, prophesying for it the same fate; nc 
were their prophecies entirely false, for the 
fiXst experiments failed—a fate nowise uncom- 
moa in the history of manufactories. But like 
thp giant Anteus, every time they came to the 
ground they gathered new strength from the 
JWOh, until they firmly stood on firm footing. 
The manu factures were in the ascendant. There 
were new stores, new teachers, new lawyers, new 
-doctors, allopathic, homeopathic, botanic, dent¬ 
ists, and daguerreotype ar ists, and a new 
Snurch, with a spire far overtopping the old 




a new minister. 

The majority of the people soon felt their ii 
terests identified with the new movement, but , 
few of the old regime wrapped tbat mantle of 
family pride—to the preservation of which the 
air of certain localities in New England is so 
favorable—about them, and kept on the “ even 
tenor of their way ” with undiminished dignity. 


There was in each of these families 
two daughters, still unmarried—not, as I can 
well believe, for lack of opportunity, for several 
of them must have’ been very pretty in their 
yiOUth—but because the offer did not come 
from the approved grade. Professional men 
and meiphants ranked highest in their esti¬ 
mate ; but a,? these had been somewhat sparse 
in a place like Chesterwood, in their early 
days, and those who had smarmed into town 
with the manufacturing business ” 


provided with wives, or preferred youth to 
rank, they were still left ungatherckj u P on tte 


ancestral tree. Occasionally, one dropped off 
into the arms of some wealthy bachelor or 
widowed divine. 

Miss Agnes belonged to this set, being the 
only surviving daughter of their late physician, 
from whom she inherited a competence, and 
whose wishes she respected by still living in 
the house which he had built, qpon his mar¬ 
riage with her mother, and which fronted the 
pleasant common. 

Miss Agnes had been quite pretty and quite 

iy in her girlhood, (of course, all this came 

my knowledge in after years ;) and after fin¬ 
ishing her education at Miss Strong’s school, in 
Hartford, bad spent several weeks of every 
successive winter in New York. With each 
visit, there came rumors to Chesterwood of her 
approaching marriage to some wealthy or dis¬ 
tinguished person, which ended where they 
began—iu mere gossip. At last, when she was 
about thirty, she became acquainted with a 
Springfield gentleman, and in some little time 
there arose an engagement between them. 

Her father’s sickness and death caused the 
marriage to be deferred at first, and then it 
was put off, on one pretence and another. The 
gentleman’s visits grew less frequent, and his 
letters more cool, until he finally wrote, re¬ 
questing her to cancel the engagement, plead¬ 
ing the state of his affairs, and a serious doubt, 
as to bis ability to render her happy; which 
letter reached her on the very day that she 
read, in the country paper, the announcement 
of his marriage to another lady, who, it seems, 
possessed a few more thousands than the old 
Doctor had been able to leave her. 


Miss Hart. “ It is very foolish to'allow her to 
fancy herself disturbed by every little occurrence. 
Children should be taught to pursue their 
studies under any circumstances, and thus form 
habits of concentration and self-control. Don’t 
you agree with me ? ” 

“ Yes—thpugh I fear I have never viewed 
the subject in this light before,” said Miss 
Agnes, timidly. 

■ “ Indeed 1 You certainly have not taken 
this step without fully and deliberately weighing 
the responsibilities arising from it 1 ” 

What a weight of condemnation there was in 
_ :r tones ! Miss A°;nes blushed, as if she had 
really been guilty of a crime; then, recovering 


Uncle Steve’s observation, that it “comes 
kinder nat’ral to women,” for though her most 
intimate friends said that she never recovered 
from the shock, I think they must be mistaken, 
from the fact that she was ever ready to refer 
to it on all occasions. Indeed, it was the pet 
sorrow that gave a sentimental coloring to her 
whole life. I scarcely know what she would 
have done without it; it was the bond between 
her and the young people of her acquaintance; 
and this alliance, coupled with a certain lean¬ 
ing toward the manufacturing party, subjected 
her to some criticism and no less scrutiny 
from her own set. Her adoption of me, as I 
have said, formed a fruitful source of discus¬ 
sion. Had she assumed the responsibilities 
and duties of a missionary, for which she was 
nowise adapted, they would have lauded her 
self-sacrifice and devotion on every occasion, 
and been proud of the slightest line written by 
her hand; but this “ whim” of taking a town 
pauper into her own house, and “making such 
a fuss over her,” was “ quite another thing,” 
and there was more condolence than congratu¬ 
lation. 

It is strange how distance lends magnitude 
to things in the moral world, while in the 
physical it always belittles them I 

“ My dear, dear Agnes,” Miss Moore would 
say, as she came in to discuss the last number 
of “ Godey,” or “ Grahnm,” and that “love of 
a poem,” by Prentice, or Willis, “you are 
wearing yourself out with that child. You 
must remember that you have other duties— 
you were not at the Society yesterday—duties 
to yourself and the world. You must not shut 
yourself up in this way. I am sure I could 
never bear it I ” 

“But I like it, Nanny. Only think how 
pleasant it is to me to have something wholly 
mine own! something to love me better than 
any one else in the whole world ! I have always 
needed love so much I” 

Then, perchance, would follow something 
about the “dear gazelle” from Moore; and 
Miss Fanny, who was sentimentally gh 
1 md admit that “c 


Wo met the child when suffering from violent 
abuse; Cousin Ralph proposed that I should 
take her, and I did.” 

“ That is so like yon ! AgneB Lathrop to the 
life I Impulsive as a child ; but, unfortunately, 
something else is needed in the training of a 
child. Have you decided for what object or 
condition in life she is to be educated ? ” 

“ Why, to love me—to live with me—to be 
my child, companion, friend! And a useful 
member of society—of course, I shall see to 
that,” added Miss Agnes quickly, warned by a 
sort of tightening of the lady’s mouth. 

“ And that will be best attained by training 
her for the sphere in which she was born, as 
you will find, I think.” 

, k “Ah! no, I can never think of tbat!” ex- 
daimed Miss Agnes, eagerly. “ I hope to make 
ner something higher, nobler, better—elsewhere 
was the use of my taking her at all ? ” 

“A very pertinent question, indeed, my dear, 
but rather late in the day to ask,” returned 
Miss Hunt, with a grim smile. “ Sarah Beach 
said you were determined upon teaching her 
yourself, so it is useless for me to offer an opin¬ 
ion, I suppose. But you will learn in time 
Have you matured any plan for her studies ? 

Miss Agnes pointed, with a little air of tr 
umph, to the neat table of exercises over th 
mantel. 

“ Reading, writing, spelling, defining, geog¬ 
raphy, arithmetic—um—um—the three first 
are well enough—but for the rest, you bad bet¬ 
ter set them aside, and send her to the kitchen 
to take lessons of Hannah Smith. You know 
I make a point of speaking the truth, Agnes, 
and I consider this scheme of yours a perfect 
absurdity. But I see you are bent upon the 
experiment, and I shall come in often to see 
what progress you make.” 

She kept her word, often taking the text¬ 
book from Miss Agnes’s hand, and examining 
me herself, especially when I thought, and I 
knew my mistress did, too, by the half-proud 
and half-pleased air in which she glanced at 
her visiter, that I had acquitted myself particu¬ 
larly well; and, when she had completely dis¬ 
concerted and confused me, by suddenly turn¬ 
ing from one topic to another, and asking 
questions wholly aside from the usual order, 
in that hard voice of hers, would shut the 
book, and turn to Miss Agnes with a triumph¬ 
ant air, that said, as plainly as words could 


would appear softened, and admit that “dear 
Agnes had had trials ; ” and then they would 
go on quoting poetry, or talk over some piece 
which some promising member of the bar, or 
popular preacher, had written in their albums 
when a student, and intimate that, had they 
chosen, (hey might have been sharing his for¬ 
tune, instead of sitting there, unmarried. Of 
all Miss Agnes’s friends, I liked Miss Moore, 
with her poetry and sentimentalism, best. 

She would be followed by the aristocratic 
Miss Griffiths, whose ancestor originally owned 
one-third of the whole' township, and whose 
mother’s grand-uncle had even been Secretary 
of State. To be sure, he was never re-elected, 
ungratefully suffered to sink into the obscurity 
from whence a political coup d’etat raised him, 
and the land, all but a moiety, had long since 
passed into other hands; but it must have been 
very strong land, for the very memory of the 
ownership gave a loftiness and stiffness to the 
Griffiths, which was to be accounted for i: 
other way. Like the uncoronetted and 
demned princess at the block, she was “ Duch¬ 
ess of Molfy still." 

Spite of all Miss Agnes’s petty manoeuvring, 
she could never bring this lady to recognise my 
existence otherwise than by a brief— 

“ Ah, that child. I think I heard Fanny 
Moore say you had taken one 1 ” 

Miss Beach, who was the wit of the set, and 
liked above all things to hear them say, at 
every other sentence, “Now, Anna, don’t be 
satirical! ” shook her black curls at me when¬ 
ever she came, and ordered me off to play, say¬ 
ing to my mistress— 

“You know very well, Agnes Lathrop, that I 
am not going to be cheated out of my chats 
with you for all the children in Christendom, 
nor be bored to death with them either. 
Turn your cosy little sitting room into a nur- 
sury if you choose, dear; make a second John 
jera’s wife of yourself, and adopt the whole 
y of town paupers, if you please—every one 
to her notions; but don’t expect me to tolerate 
them ! It is such a joke—the idea of your 
adopting a child—and one tbat no one knows 
anything about, too—you, who have always 
been so particular! I wonder you don’t apply for 
the situation of matron of the Orphan Asylum 

in H-. Shall I write you a character, dear? ” 

and the black curls would toss with mirth at 
Miss Agnes’s distressed look and her depreca¬ 
ting tone, as she plead— 

“ But you are not all alone in the world, Sarah. 
You have brothers and sisters to love you.” 1 

“Love! Fiddle-sticks, Agnes! Give me 
your position and independence, and you may 
take the love! Don’t let us be silly in our old 
age, my dear.” 

But, of all these ladies, I most dreaded Miss 
Harriet Hart, and I think Miss Agnes fully 
shared my feeling. She was such a “ superior 
person,” every one said; though in what her 
superiority consisted, save in mere force of will, 
I cannot say. She made no scruple of med¬ 
dling with a person’s most intimate personal 
affairs, and of saying the most impertinent, dis¬ 
agreeable things, under pretence of her regard 
for truth. Her features and figure, though in¬ 
clining to the masculine, were good, and she 
was always very carefully dressed ; but there 
was something hard and metallic about her; 
you felt it as soon as she entered the room; and 
I used to fancy this property extended itself to 
her dress, for her silks and muslins had a rustle 
peculiar to themselves. She had a dexterous 
manner of drawing out a person without com¬ 
mitting herself, and then giving an opinion 
with an imperative force, that, for the time be¬ 
ing, would silenoo a much stronger nature than 
Miss Agnes’s, 

She had been onf of town when we arrived ; 
therefore, I had seen most of the ladies before 
I had made her acquaintance. I was seated 


Lesson .... 

the rustle of her silks caused me to look up. 
Miss Agnes signed for me to go on with my 
studies, and arose to meet her. And they con¬ 
versed some time before she said— 

“ Zerlina, my dear, come and shake hands 
with Miss Hart) — A little waif east up at my 
feet by the rough sea of life j ” 

“ Aye, the child that I have heard about! ”- 

She gave me her two fingers and a sharp glanpe 
before she added, “ You can go back to your 
lessons, child! ” 

“ You may put on your bonnet, and play in 
the yard a little while, if you like, Zerlina,” 
said my mistress. 

“ Allow me to observe, dear Agnes, that I 
think your course decidedly wrong, if the child 
’ * yet properly learned hpr lesson^” said 


herself, added, simply: 

" Indeed, I never thought anything about it 


say- 


3, to let 


“ What a little, simple goose you 
this child impose upon you thus 1 ” 

Mias Agnes cpula no more stand before such 
a charge, than she could make a world. She 
knew, besides, that I was far better versed in 
the subjects upon which Miss Hart questioned 
me than my answers indicated. I could not 
make her understand how the lady’s fixed 
stare, and even the rustle of her dress, acted 
upon me like a spell, nor how the atmosphere 
she brought with her seemed to chill and pet¬ 
rify my thoughts; I did not understand it 
myself; I knew nothing of magnetism, then; 
and my failure was set down to sheer obsti¬ 
nacy; and when, touched by Miss Agnes’s 
disappointment, I tried to explain, by saying I 
did not like Miss Hart, I only strengthened the 
charge, and was sent to stay with Hannah 
Smith in the kitchen, as my proper sphere, 
until the natural justice and goodness of Miss 


In thus sending me to the kitchen, Miss 
Harriet Hart unwittingly did me a service, of 
which, at the time, neither she nor I was aware. 
Hannah Smith was a genuine New England 
woman, sensible, clear, and kind-hearted. She 
had lived some years in the family before the 
Doctor’s death, and continued to stay with Miss 
Agnes more from affection than any necessity, 
being reputed to be “well off.” At first, she 
was kind to me from a sense of duty, and grad¬ 
ually she came to like me for myself, or, per¬ 
haps I should say, for the habits of neatness I 
haa learned from Sally Hunt. She taught me 
housewifery, and took me with her among the 
sick and poor, for she did not turn aside from 
the manufacturing portion of the community; 
neither was Miss Agnes’s charity wholly con¬ 
fined to her own church, though she declared 
it would kill her outright to go among such 
scenes as Hannah sometimes described. 

There were two studies in which I pro- 


teach me such things,” did not prevent Miss 
Agnes from feeling both proud and pleased 
with my performances. They were, of course, 
crude and inferior enough ; for my teacher¬ 
wandering young Miss, whose engagements, __ 
the notices posted around the village affirmed, 
would positively limit her stay in Chesterwood 
to one term—might have spent weeks upon 
Giotti’s “O” to advantage herself. The praise 
they elicited from Miss Agnes might have made 
me vain, had I not felt so keenly my own stu¬ 
pidity in other branches, said to be so much 
easier, and in whioh any little girl of six was 
my superior. 

The second summer of my stay with Miss 
Agnes, she sent me to a day school. I think 
she was quite satisfied with her experiment of 
teaching; but Hannah bad an ill turn that 
spring, and was a long time getting well, and 
this was a good excuse for changing her plan. 
She could not teach me and care for Hannah 
too; and care for the latter she did, most faith¬ 
fully. My prejudice against schools soon wore 
off, and I liked the change very well; still I 
was not sorry when, at midsummer, Miss Ag¬ 
nes decided to visit the sea-side again, and to 
take me with her, while Hannah visited her 
friends. 

We spent some weeks at the “Beach,” or 
Miss Agnes did, for most of my days were 
passed at the Cove, with Uncle Steve and little 
Ad’line. At first, Miss Agnes hesitated about 
permitting me to renew my acquaintance with 
people of “that sort;” but accidentally hearing 

Lieutenant B-, who was staying at the 

Mansion House, relate an anecdote of Uncle 
Steve’s bravery in saving the lives of some 
boys, that savored somewhat of romance, she 
consented, and even accompanied me on my 
first visit, when Uncle Steve quite won her 
heart by his striking resemblance to some nau¬ 
tical character in Scott’s “Pirate," though what 
were her means for judging I cannot say. 

I had a kind of fancy that Uncle Steve did 
not feel flattered by her opinion—he probably 
had his own opinion of the word pirate; little 
Ad’line reminded her of a sea-nymph, but 
about Polly Maria she was somewhat dubious, 
inclining upon the whale to think her a “ well- 
meaning person enough.” 

I need not say how unchanged I found the 
place, and the dear simple hearts and faces 
thefe, por bow glad they were to see me. I 
had grown a tall girl, “ a whole half-head taller 
than Bluebird,” Uncle Steve said, as he made 
us stand up, back to back, and sighted at us 
with his right eye shut close up, and surround¬ 
ed by a slight sea of wrinkles. But I still sat 
on Ifis knee, and listened to the old stories with 
the same deljght m before; and I shall never 
forget his astonishment and pleasure, when I 
showed him a sketch of the cabin I bad made, 
with his boat, the Dart, coming in from the 
reefs. He even fancied he discovered a like¬ 
ness between the nondescript black object in 
fier, consisting of au upright black mark, 
crowned with a hat, and two horizontal curves, 
supposed to be arms, and himself, and begged 
me to let him get Tim Brown, the carpenter,. 
over on the Neck, to frame it. I consented, of 
course; and when he had hung, “slung” " 


s be sajdj oyer the mantel-piece, and steppe 


back to admire it, Michael Angelo never re¬ 
ceived a look of more true and loving rever- 
than he bestowed upon me. 


AFFAIRS IN KANSAS, 


Topeka, Kansas, January 6,1857. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

About one year ago, a Constitution was form¬ 
ed for the distracted Territory of Kansas, hav¬ 
ing for its object the pacification of our troubles 
and the final quiet and happiness of our peo¬ 
ple. Tbat Constitution provided for the elec¬ 
tion of a Legislature, which was complied with. 
The Legislature convened at Topeka, on the 
fourth day of March, of last year; and adjourn¬ 
ed a few days subsequently, to meet again on 
the fourth day of July following. But this 
meeting was prevented by the United States 
army, whose ready-planted and heavily-loaded 
cannon, and sabred, dark-visaged dragoons, 
were ready to strike qff the heads of the mem-' 
bers, or shoot them down with “ heavy boys,” 
if they dared further to represent a yet free but 
outraged people. 

In obedience to the requirements of tbat 
Constitution, the Legislature met again, at 
noon, to-day—the Senate in Old Constitution 
Hall, the House in Union Hall, lately furnished 
for this purpose. No quorum being present in 
either HouBe, the Senate took a recess until three 
o’clock, and the House adjourned until to-mor- 


Immediately after the members of the two 
Houses had left their respective Halls, and con¬ 
gregated at one of the hotels, they were waited 
npon by Deputy Marshal Pardee, of Tecumseh, 
who arrested all the members except two or 
three, whose names did not happen to appear 
on the warrant under which he arrested them. 

The following is a copy of the warrant: 
United States of America, Territory of Kansas. 
To the Marshal of said Territory: 

Whereas complaint on oath has this day 
been made before me, the undersigned, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Kansas, by Samuel J. Jones, that Lyman Al¬ 
len, B. F. Miller, John Curtis, J. M. Dunn, F. 
J. Thornton, James Ervin, Dr. Uptograff, John 
Bailey, Benjamin Boardman, B. F. McKinsey, 

Henry T. Adams,-Kysey, Steven Sparks, 

T. M. Menard,-Owen, Isaac Bowen, jr., 

J. K. Reese,-Cannon, A. J. Addis, Wil¬ 

liam Hicks, S. N. Hartwell, J. Brown, jr., H. 
H. Williams, James J. Hutchison, A. J. Saun¬ 
ders, J. P. Abbott, Robert R. McFarland, 

-Beam, Mr. Walker, A. Frost, B. W. 

Zimmerman, H. M. Hook, Adam Fisher, Mr. 

Pennock, - Pennock, - Courrier, 

and John Curtis, did, on the fourth day of March, 
A. D. 1866, in the Territory aforesaid, take 
upon themselves the office and public trust of 
Legislators for the State of Kansas; that the 
said parties, on the fourth day of March, A. D. 
1856, did assemble in the town of Topeka, in 
the Territory aforesaid, as such Legislators for 
the State of Kansas, and did then and there, 
each of them, take the oath of office as such 
Lesislators, and elected a Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and a President of the Sen¬ 
ate, and appointed a committee to prepare and 
report a code of laws for the government of the 
State of Kansas, without lawful appointment 
or deputation. Therefore, you are hereby com¬ 
manded to arrest said parties, and bring them 
before me, or some other judicial officer of said 
Territory, to be dealt with according to law. 

Given under my hand, this fifth day of Jan¬ 
uary, A. D. 1857. S. G. Cato, 

Assistant Justice, &c. 

Having no one with him but a single friend, 
the gentlemen arrested did not appear to be 
easily “ led astray,” or, in other words, they 
did not show any great anxiety to go to Tecum¬ 
seh or Lecompton. The whole of the ease it 
this : Sheriff Jones came up to Tecumseh last 
night with the above warrant, which he gave 
to Donaldson, who is still acting as marshal, 
and who being afraid to come up to make the 
arrest himself, as no troops could be got to 
back him, gave it to Mr. Pardee, a Free State 
man, Whom he had some time since been forced, 
almost, to appoint for this district, but who has 
never been anything but deputy in name, as 
Donaldson would never give him any business 
when he or any other of his deputies could do 
us any injury by acting themselves. It is said, 
on good authority, that neither Jones, Cato, nor 
Donaldson, wished him to bring any of the 
members of the Legislature with him on his 
return ; but then, they said, it would not do to 
let our Government go on by their own default, 
and that they must make some demonstration 
against it, however futile it might be. The 
deputy marshal will be up again to-day. 

At three o’clock the Senate again met, but 
only to adjourn till to-morrow, for want of a 
quorum. 

A meeting of the citizens from all parts of 
the State, then in town, was soon after called, 
and convened at Union Hall, to take into con¬ 
sideration the conduct of Governor Robinson, 
in his resignation at this important crisis, and 
the absence of Lieut. Gov. Roberts. Although 
I had telegraphed to the Era, upwards of a 
week since, concerning the resignation of Gov. 
Robinson, yet it was not generally known, until 
within a day or two past, that he had resigned. 

Immediately upon the opening of the meet¬ 
ing, a resolution was introduced by Judge Cur¬ 
tis, reading as follows: 

Resolved, That we view with indignation 
and scorn the attempt of some of our leaders 
to betray our present State Government, sealed 
as it is with the life-blood of some of our best 
patriots. 


Topeka, Kansas, January 8 , 1857. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Deputy Marshal Pardee came up again yes¬ 
terday, arrested six members of the State Legis¬ 
lature, and returned with them to -Tecumseh. 
They were there kept until to-day, when they 
were released on the recognizance of each in 
the sum of five hundred dollars, to appear be- 


Tbis was referred to a committee, which_ 

then appointed to prepare resolutions for the 
consideration of the meeting. The committee 
reported, in lieu of this resolution, six others, 
defining the principles and purposes of the 
Free State party, and ending with one con¬ 
demning the late acts 6 f Robinson and Roberts. 
All were taken np singly, and passed, except 
the last. Upon this there was considerable de¬ 
bate. During the discussion, it was stated tbat 
arrangement had been made between Geary, 


Robinson, and Roberts, that Robinson shoui 
resign, leaving Roberts Governor, who, having 
been an Old Line Democrat, would cause the 
State Government to be looked upon with less 
6 f odium by that party in the States; and as the 
General Government had no iutention to dis¬ 
perse the Legislature again, it might appear 
more excusable to the fire-eaters. 

A letter from Roberts, dated at Wyandot 
City, and addressed to John Curtis, President 
of the Senate pro iem., was read to the meet¬ 
ing, stating that he had just heard of the resig¬ 
nation of Robinson, and could not be here him¬ 
self, and advising the Legislature to choose a 
committee, if a quorum were present, to memo¬ 
rialise Congress, and adjourn; and in the 
event of no quorum, to take a recess until the 
4th of March. This does not compare with the 
statement of some of his friends, that the mat¬ 
ter had been previously arranged. One other 
reason for Robinson’s resignation was said to 
be, that he could, as a private citizen, labor for 
us at Washington and in the East, without fear 
of the imputation that he was endeavoring to 
secure his own office, and thus do us and our 
cause more good than if he went as Governor. 
The resolution was finally laid over till to-mor¬ 
row afternoon, when its consideration will again 
be resumed. 

A few dayB since, a petition for the pardon 
of the E’ree State convicts was being circulated 
by some of Geary’s tools in Lawrence. One of 
the convicts happened to be in town on his 
parole, and took occasion to inform his would- 
be friends that he had done nothing for which 
he asked pardon or forgiveness, and would not 
accept of a release obtained by such a petition. 
The other convicts sent down word to the same 
effect. None of them have yet been reprieved. 


fore the District Court of the Third Judicial 
District, at its June term, provided the Grand 
Inquest should find a bill against them. This 
shows up the farce of the thing. They do not 
wish to have any case come up on such a charge, 
and therefore insert an unheard-of specific pro¬ 
viso, to screen themselves from the responsibil¬ 
ity of a trial. 

It is said that Donaldson became greatly 
frightened about the affair, fearing that a resene 
would be attempted by the other members of 
the Legislature and the citizens of Topeka, and 
that he used all his influence to have the pris¬ 
oners admitted to bail. 

Mr. Partridge, who has been so long in the 
Tecumseh prison, and who was sentenced to 
ten years imprisonment for being a Free State 
man, has been removed to Lecompton, and 
placed in charge of the master of convicts. 

Governor Geary declares that, unless „„„ 
Free State peoplepetitionybrnaWy for the par¬ 
don of the convicts at Lecompton, and in that 
petition admit' that the prisoners had been 
urged on by Northern fanatics to the commis¬ 
sion of the crimes they were convicted of, he 
will withdraw his protection, (?) and have them 
immediately set at hard labor, and compel 
them to serve out the full five years. 

Mr. G. W. Brown, of Lawrence, got up, a 
few days since, a petition meeting all these re¬ 
quirements, and adding a suggestion to his Ex¬ 
cellency, that, should he fail tcTcomply with the 
memorial, that failure would give his enemies 
opportunities for assailing his actions and mo¬ 
tives, which a compliance would deprivethem of. 
How are the mighty fallen! When the prison¬ 
ers learned the character of the petition, they 
rejected it with indignation, declaring they 
would suffer death even, before they would ac¬ 
cept of a release on such conditions, and by 
such sacrifices of truth and principle. Could 
they have acted nobler ? 

The Legislature adjourned to-day at noon, 
to meet again on the second Tuesday in June 
next. This will give them an opportunity of 
yet passing election laws previous to the disso¬ 
lution of the present Legislature, which the 
State Constitution provides shall take place ; ~ 
August. 

Before adjourning, the Legislature, in joint 
session, issued a memorial to Congress. 


CALIFORNIA. 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer 

I have recently received letters from different 
parts of the country, inquiring into the agricul¬ 
tural resources of California ; and, as it may 
be a matter of general interest, I will, with your 
permission, respond to these interrogatories 
through the columns of your paper. 

California is next to Texas in quantity of land 
within her limits. Her territory is four times 
as large as Ohio-. The timber land embraces 
a territory as largo as Maine and New Hamp¬ 
shire. Trees are often found over three hun¬ 
dred feet in height and ninety in circumference, 
and perfectly sound. The agricultural and gra¬ 
zing surface is equal to New York, New Jersey, 
and Maryland. The gold region is equal to 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, without considering the depth. 

Experience has demonstrated that in wheat, 
barley, and oats, the agricultural lands will pro¬ 
duce a greater quantity to the aero than any 
other State in the Union. Although the amount 
of land cultivated is small, we produced bread- 
stuffd enough last year to feed our own people 
and export a large surplus. The barley we 
raised last year was worth more than all the 
barley raised in the United States in 1850. 
The largest quantity raised per acre was 73 
bushels; the largest yield of oats 134 bushels. 
In the cultivation of the grape, California is un¬ 
rivalled. The ordinary yield of wheat is 60 
bushels to the acre. I have heard of good corn, 
but in this I regard California as far inferior to 
Ohio. It is probable tbat some portions of it 
may produce good corn, but I have never seen 
what an Ohioan would call a fine crop. 

It is the best country for fruits of which I have 
any knowledge. At the Agricultural Fair, last 
October, a great variety was presented; and, 
as I have the official report before me, the state¬ 
ments which I make may be relied on. 

Apples. —Average Bize of those exhibited, 14J 
inches in circumference each way; the largest, 
17 inehes, and weighing two pounds and three 
and one half ounces. 

Pears. —Average size, 14 inehes in circum¬ 
ference ; the largest, 15J by 20 inches, and 
weighing two pounds and twelve and one half 
ounces. 

Peaches. —Average size, 10 inches in circum¬ 
ference ; the largest, 10f inches, and weighing 
one pound and one ounce. 

[There were also fine specimens of the Pome¬ 
granate, Orange, Lemon, Fig, Almond, Straw¬ 
berry, Plum, &c. In California, the fruits of 
the North and South grow side by side. We 
have the Apple and the Orange, the Peach and 
the Fig, the Almond and the Hickory-Nut.] 

Pumpkins. —The largest weighed 240 pounds; 
another 210 pounds. 

Cabbages. —Fifty pounds per head. 

Beets. —The premium was awarded to one 
weighing 103 pounds. 

Those who would have further information, 
I would refer to the annual report of the Agri¬ 
cultural Society of California. * w. 


DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 


The discoveries of Dr. Livingstone in Africa 
are considered of great commercial value. He 
lived with a tribe of Bechuanas for eight years, 
and, in co-operation with Mr. Oswald, discover¬ 
ed Lake Ngami. He traced by himself the 
course of the great river Zamhesi, in Eastern 
Africa, and extending two thousand miles. 

This immense stream, whose discovery is the 
great fruit of the journey, is in itself an enigma 
without parallel. But a small portion of its 
waters reach the seacoast. Like the Abys¬ 
sinian Nile, it falls through a basaltic cleft, 
near the middle of its course, which reduces 
its breadth from 1,000 to 20 yards. Above 
these falls it spreads out periodically into a 
great sea, filling hundreds of lateral channels; 
below it is a tranquil stream of a totally differ¬ 
ent character; its mouths seem to be closing. 
The southernmost was navigable when the 
Portuguese first arrived in the country, three 
hundred years ago, but it has long since ceased 
to be practicable. The Quillimane mouth has 
of late years been impassable, even for a canoe, 
from July to February, and for two to three 
hundred miles up the river, navigation is never 
attempted in the dry season. And in this very 
month of July, when the lower portion of the 
river, after its April freshets, has sunk to a 
mere driblet, above the falls the river spreads 
out like a sea over hundreds of square miles. 
This, with frequent cataracts and the hostility 
of the natives, would seem to be an effectual 
bar to the high hopes of fat trade in which 
English merchants and journals are now in- 


ulging. 


uring this unprecedented march, alone and 
amung savages, to whom a white face was a 
miracle, Dr. Livingstone was compelled to 
struggle through indescribable hardships. The 
hostility of the natives he conquered by|his in¬ 
timate knowledge of their character and the 
Bechuana tongue, to which theirs is related. 
Many of bis documents were lost while crossing 
a river, in which he came near losing his life 
also; but he has memoranda of the latitudes 
and longitudes of a multitude of cities, towns, 
rivers, and mountains, which will go far to fill 
up the “ unknown regions ” in our atlases. 

Toward the interior he found the country 
more fertile and more populous. The natives 
worshipped idols, believed in transmigrated 
existence after death, and performed religious 
ceremonies in groves and woods. They were 
less ferocious and suspicious than the sea-board 
tribes, had a tradition of the deluge, and more 
ittled Governments, Some of them practiced 


inoculation and used quinine, and ail were 
eager for trade, being entirely dependent on 
English calico for clothing, a small piece of 
which would purchase a slave. Their language ' 
was sweet and expressive. Although their 
women, on the whole, were not well treated, a 
man having as many wives as he chose, they 
were complete mispresses of their own houses 
and gardens, which the husband dared not 
enter in bis wife’s absence. They were fond 
of show and glitter, and as much as $150 had 
been given for an English rifle. On the arid 
plateau of the interior, watermelons supplied 
the place of water for some months of the year, 
as they do on the plains of Hungary in sum¬ 
mer. A Quaker tribe on the river Zanga 
never fight, never have consumption, scrofula, 
hydrophobia, cholera, small-pox, or measles. 
These advantages, however, are counterbal¬ 
anced by the necessity of assiduous devotion 
to trade and raising children, to make good 
their loss from the frequent inroads of their 
fighting neighbors. 


SOURCE OF THE NILE—ARTESIAN WELLS, &c. 


From an interesting letter in the Boston 
Traveller, dated at Beirut, (Egypt,) 20th of 
October, we extract the following paragraphs, 
to show the progress of improvement under the 
energetic administration of the present Viceroy 
of Egypt, Mohammed Said: 

“ Another enterprise projected by the Vice¬ 
roy, and sustained at his own expense exclu¬ 
sively, is a scientific expedition, to discover the 
source of the Nile. The expedition will be 
composed of scientific men of different coun¬ 
tries, and be conducted by a young traveller 
already favorably known by his African explo¬ 
rations. From the strong influence of the 
Viceroy in London, and from the fact that the 
Government of that country is in the hands of 
another son of Mehemet Ali, it is thought the 
expedition will encounter no obstructions f- 
pursuing their object, and be able to solve „ 
grand problem of ancient and modern geogra¬ 
phy, which has hitherto defied the most ardent 
zeal and resolute self-devotion. Preparations 
for this enterprise are already in progress, 
whose results will be awaited with much : "‘“- 
est by the scientific world. 

“In this connection, it may be proper to add 
that the Sardinian Government has lately re¬ 
ceived a letter from Mr. Brun Rollet, Vice 
Consul of Sardinia at Khartum, in Nubia, dated 
from the banks of the Misselad, in which he 
states that, after a month’s exploration, he had 
succeeded in reconnoitering the lake by which 
the waters of the Misselad and the Madj com¬ 
municate with those of the White Nile; and 
that, having found the mouth of the Misselad, 
which flows into the lake, he had, under the 
escort of twenty-three Egyptian soldiers, pene¬ 
trated to the river, and ascended it to the dis¬ 
tance of one hundred and twenty miles when 
he wrote. His intention was to go up the river 
as far as he possibly could, and he declares that 
from its width and depth he has no doubt it is 
the real Nile. Mr. Rollet’s opinion on such a 
subject is said to bg entitled to great respect, 
from the fact that he has made numerous ex 
cursions up both the Blue Nile and the White 
Nile. From what the natives told him, it ap¬ 
pears that the Misselad in the rainy season 
overflows an immense extent of country. As 
far as he had gone, the vegetation on the banks 
was luxuriant, and the reception given him by 
the natives, though not always favorable, was 
not hostile. 

“As I may not be nearer to the Desert of 
Sahara for some time to oome, I will here add 
that, under the direction of a French General 
of Algiers, a boring has been made in 

Desert for water, with the most complete_ 

cess. The artesian well is one hundred and 
eighty feet deep, and the spring furnishes about 
one thousand gallons of water per minute, which 
is clear, and of an excellent quality. The en¬ 
gineer who conducted the work exhibited great 
energy and resoluteness. For thirty-nine days 
and nights, the work went oa without the least 
interruption, notwithstanding the thermometer 
stood sometimes at 115°. 

“ Should the same process be followed in the 
Desert between Mount Sinai and the Holy 
Land, which is as utterly without wells and 
fountains as in the days of the Israelites, though 
in some places puddles of brackish water 

found, which neither men nor animals_ 

drink, probably the same success would follow, 
and travellers be saved the necessity of carry¬ 
ing water in skins for about twenty days’ march. 
Perhaps water could be found in the great 
American Desert by the same operation, and 
thus an immense waste he made inhabitable 
by millions of human beings. At any rate, 
is worth while to make the experiment. 

“The railroad already constructed and 
operation between Alexandria and Cairo, is 
more than one hundred miles in length; and 

S h the speed would fail to satisfy the go- 
Yankee, a full day being required to 
pass over it, the utility, public and private, is 
incalculable. The conduct of Said Pasha is 
often vexatious to travellers; for when he is 
travelling, he will sometimes detain the train 
for a day at Borne depot on the route, whenever 
the fit comes over him, whatever the inconve¬ 
nience and loss to the passengers. The road 
is in the process of construction frond Cairo to 
Suez, on the Red Sea, a distance less than that 
from Alexandria to Cairo, and will be comple¬ 
ted by the end of the year. The line of electric 
telegraph will be extended to the same point 


and at the same time, where it is intended 
connect it with the line projected to the East 
Indies.” 


Guizot, the well-known French statesman 
and historian, has published a work, which has 
recently been translated in England, “ On the 
Causes of the Success of the English and 
American Revolutions.” In one of our recent 
London papers, we find the following extract, 
giving portraits of the leading men of three 
Revolutions: 

“ Three great men, Cromwell, William III, 
and Washington, remain in history as the lead¬ 
ers and representatives of those critical occur¬ 
ences which decided the fate of two great na¬ 
tions. For extent and energy of natural tal¬ 
ents, Cromwell is perhaps the most remarkable 
of the three. His mind was marvellously 
prompt, firm, supple, inventive, and perspica¬ 
cious. He possessed a vigor of character which 
no obstacle could discourage and no conflict 
could tire. He pursued his plans with an ardor 
as inexhaustible as bis patience, travelling 
sometimes by the longest and most circuitous 
rpads, sometimes by the shortest and most pre¬ 
cipitous paths, He excelled equally in gaining 
and in ruling men in personal and familiar in¬ 
tercourse ; and he was equally skilled in organ¬ 
izing and conducting an army or a party. He 
had the instinct of popularity and the gift of 
authority, and he was able, with the same bold¬ 
ness, to let loose or to quell factions. But, 
born in the midBt of a revolution, and carried 
by successive convulsions on to supreme power, 
bis genius was by nature and always remained 
essentially revolutionary. He bad learned to 
understand the necessity of order and govern¬ 
ment, but he was unable either to respect or 
practice moral and permanent laws. In conse¬ 
quence of the defectiveness of his nature, or 
the viciousness of his situation, ho wanted reg¬ 
ularity and serenity in the exercise of power; 
had immediate recourse to extreme measures, 
like a man continually assailed by mortal dan¬ 
gers, and perpetuated or aggravated, by the 
violence of his remedies, the violent evils that 
he wished to cure. The foundation of a Gov¬ 
ernment is a task that requires proceedings of 
a more regular character, and more in con¬ 
formity to the eternal laws of moral order. 
Cromwell was able to subdue the revolution 
that he had made, but he could not succeed 


“Less powerful perhaps than Cromwell by 
natural gifts, William III and Washington 
succeeded in the enterprise in which he failed. 
They fixed the destiny and established the Gov¬ 
ernment of their country. This may be ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that, even in the midst 


of a revolution, they never accepted nor prac¬ 
ticed a revolutionary policy; they never were 
placed in the fatal situation of having at first 
anarchical violence as a stepping-stone, and 
then despotic violence as a necessity of their 
power. They found themselves at the very out¬ 
set in the regular way, and under permanent 
conditions, of government. 

“ William was an ambitious prince. It 
puerile to believe that, until the appeal w 
made to him in 1688, he bad remained free 
from all desire of ascending the throne of Eng¬ 
land, and ignorant of the schemes which had 
long been on foot for raising him to it. William 
followed step by step the progress of the scene, 
without taking any part in it, but without dis- 
countencing it; giving its authors no encour¬ 
agement, but affording them all the protection 
in his power. His ambition had also the char¬ 
acteristic of being associated with the triumph 
of a great and just cause—the cause of religious 
liberty and the European balance of power. 
No man ever made a great political design more 
thoroughly the idea and exclusive object of his 
life than William did. He was ardently devo¬ 
ted to the work which he was accomplishing, 
and he considered his own aggrandizement as 
merely a means of that end. In his designs 
upon the Crown of England, he did not attempt 
to succeed by violence or disorder; his mind 
was too lofty and two well regulated to be ig¬ 
norant of the incurable viciousness of such suc¬ 
cess, and to submit to its yoke. But when the 
oareer waB opened to him by England herself, 
he gave no more heed to the scruples of the 
private individual; he was anxious that his 
cause should triumph, and that he should re¬ 
ceive the honor of the triumph. A glorious 
mixture of ability and faith, of ambition and 
devotedness! 

“ Washington had no ambition. His country 
had need of him ; he became great to serve her, 
from duty rather than from choice, and some¬ 
times even with a painful effort. His experi¬ 
ences of public life were bitter, and he preferred 
the independence of private life and the repose 
of the mind to the exercise of power. But he 
unhesitatingly accepted the task imposed upon 
him by bis country, and, in performing.it, be 
allowed no concessions to be made, either to¬ 
wards his country or himself, for the purpose of 
lightening its burden. Born to govern, though 
he took no pleasure in it, be told the American 
people what he thought was the truth, and 
maintained, in governing them, what he thought 
was wise, with a simple but immovable firm¬ 
ness, and a sacrifice of popularity, which was 
all the more meritorious because it was not 
compensated by the joys of dominion. The 
servant of a nascent Republic, in which the Dem¬ 
ocratic spirit prevailed, he obtained its confi¬ 
dence and secured its triumph by sustaining its 
interests against its inclinations, and by prac¬ 
ticing that modest and severe, reserved and in¬ 
dependent policy, which seems only to belong 
to the leader of an aristocratic Senate, placed 
at the head of an ancient State. His success 
was remarkable, and does equal honor to Wash¬ 
ington and to his country. 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 

THIRD SESSION. 


Territorial Business. 

Tuesday, January 20 th, was devoted in the 
House chiefly to the consideration of Territo¬ 
rial business. The only proceedings of gen¬ 
eral importance were as follows : 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, from the Commit¬ 
tee on Territories, reported a bill to establish 
a separate judicial district south of the Gila, 
and to create the office of surveyor general 
therein, and to provide for the adjudication of 
certain land claims, to grant donations to actu¬ 
al settlers, to survey certain lands, to provide 
for the representation of the inhabitants of the 
Gadsden purchase in the Territorial Legisla¬ 
ture of Now Mexico, and for other purposes ; 
which was read twice, and committed. 

On motion of Mr. Morrill, the Committee . 
Territories was discharged from the further 
consideration of the memorial and proceedings 
of the people of Arizona, praying for the or¬ 
ganization of a new Territory ; and they were 
laid on the table. 

Mr. M., from the same committee, reported 
House bill to change the eastern boundary of 
the State of California, with the recommenda¬ 
tion that it do not pass; and it was laid on the 
table. 

Also, from the same committee, made an ad- 
report on the petitiou praying for the 


nexation of Carson Valley to California. 


Wednesday, January 21, 1857. 

SENATE. 

Telegraphic Communication with England. 

Mr. Seward called up for consideration the 
bill to expedite telegraphic communication for 
the uses of the Government in its foreign inter¬ 
course. 

This bill and documents on which it was re¬ 
ported having been read— 

Mr. Hunter took exception to the bill, as 
giving discretionary power to the President to 
pledge the United States for the payment of 
any sum which the English Government might 
hereafter see fit to embark in. 

Mr. Collamer entered into a full explanation 
of the bill, contending tbat it contained all the 
necessary limitations as it stood. 

Mr. Seward was willing to remove all objec¬ 
tions by offering an amendment, saying that 
the amount should not exceed $70,000 until 
the nett profits should be equal to a dividend 
of six per cent, per annum, and then not to 
exceed $50,000 for twenty-five years ; and also 
a proviso at the end of the bill, that the arrange¬ 
ment made by the British Government shall 
not differ from that already proposed to the 
New York Company. 

The amendment of Mr. Seward was agreed 


Mr. Rusk avowed his intention to support 
the bill, either with or without the amendment, 
but would prefer it as it stood. 

Mr. Pugh thought there ought also to be a 
proviso to the effect that the arrangement 
should not take effect until the matter was 
guarded by treaty, in the same manner as that 
relating to Central America. In case of war, 
the line would be valuable to Great Britain, 
but be did not see how it could possibly be 
made so to us until we were placed on a like 
footing with Great Britain. He would there¬ 
fore move to amend the bill by adding a pro¬ 
viso, that the act should not take effect until a 
treaty shall have been concluded and ratified 
by the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States, whereby such provinces in North 
America as command the western terminus shall 
be subject to the principle of neutralization 
adopted in the convention relative to Central 
America, and such other supplementary pro¬ 
visions thereto as may be ratified hereafter. 

This amendment led to a spirited discussion, 
which lasted until the hour for taking up the 
special order—Messrs. Seward, Hale, Butler, 
Toombs, Rusk, Douglas, Hunter, and others, 
taking part—when the further consideration of 
the subject was postponed until half past twelve 
to-morrow, and made the special order for that 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera¬ 
tion of the bill to establish a naval depot at 
Blythe island, near Brunswick, on the coast of 
Georgia, the motion pending being that of Mr. 
Mallory, to recommit the bill to the Committee 
-1 Naval Affairs. 

A protracted discussion ensued. 

HOUSE. 


Question of Privilego. 

The Journal of yesterday having been read— 
Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, rising to a ques¬ 
tion affecting the privileges of the House, sub¬ 
mitted the following report from the Select 
Committee appointed on the 9th instant: 

The Select Committee appointed to investigate charges 
that members of the House had entered into corrupt 
combinations', for the purpose of passing and of prevent¬ 
ing the passage of certain measures during the present 
Congress, respectfully submit the following special re- 


That, during the progress of their investiga- 
m, they have summoned as a witness J. W. 
Simontou, the correspondent of the New York 


Times. That, among others, the following 
question was propounded to him: “ You state 
that certain members have approached you, 
and have desired to know if they could not, 
through you, procure money for their votes 
upon certain bills; will you state who these 
members were?” And the said Simonton 
made thereto the following response: “I can¬ 
not without a violation of confidence, than 
which I would rather suffer anything.” In re¬ 
sponse to other questions of similar import, he 
said: “ Two have made them direct; others 
have indicated to me a desire to talk with me 
upon theso subjects, and I have warded it off, 
not giving them an opportunity to make an ex¬ 
plicit proposition.” To the question, “What 
do I understand you to mean, when you say 


these communications 
Simonton replied, “ 


e made direct?” 

, _that, after having 

obtained my promise of secrecy in regard to 
them, they have said to me that certain meas¬ 
ures pending before Congress ought to pay; 
that the parties interested in them had the 
meanB to pay; that they, individually, needed 
money, and desired me specifically to arrange 
the matter in‘such way that, if the measures 
passed, they should receive pecuniary compen¬ 
sation.” 

The committee were impressed with the ma¬ 
teriality of the testimony withheld by the wit¬ 
ness, as it embraced the letter and spirit of the 
inquiry directed by the House to be made, but 
were anxious to avoid any controversy with the 
witness. They consequently waived the inter¬ 
rogatory that day, to give the witnesss time for 
reflection on the consequences of his refusal, 
and to afford him an oppportunity to look into 
the law and the practice of the House in such 
cases, notifying him that he would on some sub¬ 
sequent day be recalled. This was the 15th of 
January instant. On Tuesday, the 20th inst., 
the said J. W. Simonton was recalled, and the 
identical question first referred to was again 
propounded, after due notice to him that if he 
declined the committee would feel constrained 
to report his declination to the House, and ask 
that body to enforce all its powers in the premi¬ 
ses to compel a full and complete response. 
To that interrogatory he made the following 
reply, and we give it in full, that no injustice 
may be done to Simonton in tbis report. He 


“ Before stating the determination to which 
I have come on this subject, I desire to say, 
that I do not here dispute the power of the 
committee, and I have not heretofore declined 
to answer that question upon any 3uch ground. 
I have all respect for the committee and the 
House. I do not decline in order to screen the 
members; my declination was based upon my 
own convictions of duty. Since I was la 3 t be¬ 
fore the committee, in deference to their judg¬ 
ment and wishes, I have examined the case of 
Anderson vs. Dunn, to whioh they referred me, 
and have considered very fully what I ought to 
do in view of that decision, as well as iu view 
of other considerations. The result of my de¬ 
liberation upon the subject has been to confirm 
me in the opinion, that whatever penalty I may 
suffer, I cannot answer that question. I beg 
the committee to understand tbat I have no 
other motive whatever in declining, but the sim¬ 
ple one that I have stated before: that I do not 
see how I can answer it, without a dishonorable 
breach of confidence. The answer to the ques¬ 
tion can by no-possibility be supposed to reflect 
discredit on myself, and I presume that my 
statement of that motive is corroborated by 
the facts as they appear before, the committee. 
I must insist npon declining to answer that 
question. 1 ’ 

The report, after commenting upon this state¬ 
ment, closes with the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Speaker issue his war¬ 
rant, directed to the Sergeantat-Arms, com¬ 
manding him (the said Sergeantat-Arms) to 
take into custody the body of the said James 
VV, §imonton, wherever to be found, and the 


same forthwith to have before the st 
at the bar thereof, to answer as for a contempt 
of the authority of this House, 

Mr. Orr, from the same committee, also re¬ 
ported a bill more effectually to enforce the at¬ 
tendance of witnesses on the summons of either 
House of Congress, and to compel them td dis¬ 
cover testimony. 

The previous question was then moved and 
seconded, and under the operation thereof the 
resolution reported by the committee was agreed 
to—yeas 164, nays 16. Those who voted in 
the negative generally explaining, as their 
names were called, that they did not believe 
the House had power in the premises. 

The bill reported by the committee was then 
read twice, and is as follows: 

BILL more effectually to enforce the attendance of 


Be it enacted, dec., That any person who may 
be summoned as a witness by the authority of 
either House of Congress, to give testimony or 
to produce any papers upon any matter before 
either House, or before any standing or select 
committee of either House, and who shall wil¬ 
fully make default, or who, appearing, refuses 
to discover all facts and circumstances within 
his knowledge when demanded, in addition to 
the pains and penalties now existing, shall be 
liable to indictment as for a misdemeanor in 
any court of the United States having juris¬ 
diction thereof, and, on conviction, shall pay a 
fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
not less than one hundred dollars, and suffer 
imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than 
one month nor more than twelve months. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no 
person examined and testifying before either 
House of Congress, or any committee of either 
House of Congress, shall be held to answer 
criminally in any court of justice in theUnited 
States, or subject to any penalty or forfeiture, 
for any fact or act touching which he shall be 
required to testify before either House or any 
committee of either House, as aforesaid, and as 
to which he shall have testified, whether before 
or after the date of this act; and that no state¬ 
ment made or paper produced by any witness 
before either House of Congress shall be com¬ 
petent testimony in any criminal proceeding 
against such witness in any court of justice; 
and no witness shall hereafter be allowed to re¬ 
fuse to testify to any fact or produce any paper 
touching which he may be examined by either 
House of Congress, or any committee of either 
House, for the reason that his testimouy touch¬ 
ing such fact or the production of such papers 
may lead to disgrace him or otherwise render 
him infamous. 

Mr. H. Marshall, of Kentucky, moved that 
the bill be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. He had no idea of that committee 
being overslaughed in the manner proposed, 
aud thought that the bill should either be re¬ 
ferred to the proper committee or not referred 
at all. 


Whilst Mr. Davis, of Maryland, was speaking 

i the question, 

The acting Sergeant-at-Arms appeared at the 
bar of the House, with James W. Simonton in 
custody. 

The Speaker stated that, unless the House 
should otherwise order, the Sergeant-at-Arms 
would take the prisoner before the Select Com¬ 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. Trippe, of Georgia, it was 

Resolved, That the Speaker do forthwith in¬ 
form J. W. Simonton of the charge upon which 
he has been arrested, and propound to him the 
question, “ Are you ready to show cause why 
you should not be further proceeded against 
for the said alleged contempt, and do you desire 
to be heard in person or by counsel, now or at 
what time ? ” 

The Speaker then said: James W. Simonton, 
you have been arrested by order of the House, 
and now stand at its bar charged with an al¬ 
leged contempt of its authority and power, in 
refusing to answer questions propounded to 
you by the Select Committee appointed to make 
investigations in relation to certain charges 
made against the honor and character of th© 
House. The report of the committee upon 
which the arrest has been made will be read to 
you, after which, the Chair will propound cer¬ 
tain questions to you by autbority of the House, 
which you will answer as. you please. 

The report of the committee having beeq 
read, as published above— 
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The Speaker, resuming, said: The resolution 
•which has been read to you has been adopted 
by the Hc-use, and in virtue thereof you have 
been arrested, and now stand at the bar, charged 
with the offence named. In obedience to the 
instructions of the House, I now put to you the 
following interrogatories: “ Are you ready to 
show cause why you should not be further pro¬ 
ceeded against for the Baid alleged contempt, 
and do you desire to be heard in person or by 
counsel, now or at what time ? ” 

Mr. Simonton stated that he was ready to 
answer, and to answer now; and. thereupon 
entered upon a defence of considerable length, 
in conclusion asking the privilege of being 


have lost—and then—and then—time enough 
for new aud daring enterprises. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Buchanan will please take notice that this 
moderate and “national” policy is counselled, 
not by the Richmond Enquirer, but by the 
Richmond Examiner, and act accordingly. 


heard by counsel. 

Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, moved the fol¬ 
lowing: 

J. W. Simonton having appeared at the bar 
of the House according to its order, and the 
cause shown for the said contempt being in¬ 
sufficient: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the said J. W. Simonton be 
continued in close custody by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, or, in his absence, by William G. Flood, 
during the balance of this session, or until dis¬ 
charged by the further order of the House, to 
he taken when he shall have purged the con¬ 
tempt upon which he was arrested, by testifying 
before said committee. 

The question was taken, and decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 135, nays 34. 

Mr. Orr moved to reconsider the vote just 


SECURITY OF SLAVE SOCIETY. 

The following editorial from the Richmond 
(Va.) Enquirer, of January 8th, is quite sug¬ 
gestive. Recollect—a few months ago, the 
solid preparation of Virginia for a state of war 
was vaunted loudly by that paper and by Gov¬ 
ernor Wise, in manifestoes without number. 
Virginia was a match for a world in arms. A 
very .little thing was the Union to Virginia. 
Virginia held the Federal Government to be 
lighter than chaff—at twenty-four hours notice, 
could put one hundred thousand armed men in 
the field, thoroughly disciplined, amply pro¬ 
visioned, ready at a moment’s warning to”cap¬ 
ture the United States forts and arsenals, march 
upon Washington, and take possession of the 
President, Oabinet, Archives, and Congress to 


them; in every way maintain order and quiet 
among them 1 

It is painful, on some accounts, to indulge 
in mockery on so grave a subject; but those 
who are familiar with the miserable tirades of 
the champions of Slavery against free labor 
and free society, will admit that it is fairly pro- 


FOSITION DEFINED—NO APOLOGIES. 


taken, and to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

Before the question was taken, 

Mr. Smith, of Alabama, asked consent to 
submit the following: 

Whereas the House has ordered Mr. J. W. 
Simonton to be punished for contempt; and 
whereas the reason assigned by the said Simon¬ 
ton is, that he is unwilling to violate confidence; 
aud whereas it is the duty of the House to give 
said Simonton a chance to be released; There- 


Resolved, That the Clerk be required to call 
the roll alphabetically, and that each member, 


indicate whether or not he is willing to release 
Mr. Simonton from the obligations of secrecy. 

Objection was made; and then, at ten min¬ 
utes to five o’clock, the House adjourned. 


boot I 

Again—what paper has so eloquently set 
forth the manifest blessings of Slavery? 0, 
the failure of free Society I 0, the triumph of 
slave Society I How docile, how subordinate, 
how affectionate tho slave; how wedded to the 
master; how productive; how fat, and cosy, 
aud jolly; how free from responsibility and 
care; bow well trained to appreciate his high 
privileges; how beautifully harmonized the re¬ 
lations of Labor and Capital I At last, the- 
world is beginning to open its eyes to the 
sublime truth, the revelation first made to the 
South, that Slavery is the only refuge on earth 
from the curses of free society and hireling la¬ 
bor—and the time is coming when the poor, 
starved, degraded white laborer, convinced by 
our arguments, will knock at the door of that 
blissful heaven now vouchsafed alone to the 
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Bear in mind these charming representations, 
while reading the following very practical ar¬ 
ticle from the Enquirer : 


Office, No. 501 Seventh street, between D and E, i 
one square south of City Post Office. 


Unfortunately for us, the work of renewing 
our list, which was going on handsomely, is 
greatly interfered with. We suppose that in 
many parts of the country it is impossible for 
subscribers to reach their post offices, and 
those who had undertaken the task of beating 
up for subscriptions, may be so delayed as to 
give over, discouraged. We hope not. We 
have continued to issue our usual edition, so 
that we can readily supply the numbers from 
the beginning of the volume, and to those who 
wish to preserve unbroken files. As soon as 
the weather will permit, will not our friends 
resume the work that has been suddenly sus¬ 
pended ? 


No doubt, the recent rumors of impending 
insurrection have excited a sensation of unea¬ 
siness and apprehension throughout the com¬ 
munity. . It is fortunate, indeed, that we have 
only to deplore a passing panic, since the de¬ 
velopments have revealed so very prevalent a 
spirit of mutiny, if not a general purpose of re¬ 
volt, among the slave population. If the affair 
is to be turned to proper account, wo may con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on securing the safety of 
the community at the trifling inconvenience of 
a momentary alarm. 

There is reason to fear, we know, lest this 
happy escape may induce the belief that the 
cry of danger in the first instance was a false 
alarm, and people may now be disposed to 
ridicule their idle apprehensions. In such an 
event, the negro population will be indulged 


Mr. Giddings, by the advice of his physician, 
baa left Washington, and gone home. He re¬ 
quires rest and perfect exemption from excite¬ 
ment. His many friends in Washington feel 
much anxiety in regard to the consequences of 
bis late attack. 


in a still greater license of conduct, the rigor 
of our police will be still further relaxed, aud 
our social system will be more exposed than 
ever to the peril of a sudden servile revolt. In 
this way the salutary lesson of these recent dis¬ 
turbances will be perverted to our own inse¬ 
curity, aud we may have to suffer the penalty 
of a foolish contempt of a providential admo- 


Free Labor.. —Mr. George W.” Taylor, of 
Philadelphia, has, for the last ten years, been 
sedulously engaged in promoting the Free Labor 
cause, by maintaining, at considerable expense 
and labor, a periodical, advocating the move¬ 
ment, and sustaining an establishment for fur¬ 
nishing supplies of Free Labor Dry Goods and 
Groceries, as will be seen by an advertisement 
in our columns. We commend his enterprise 
to the attention of our readers. 


LET US TAKE CARE OF OUR ALLIES. 


Although no actual outbreak has occurred 
among the negro population of Virginia, yet 
nobody can deny that they have very generally 
discovered an insubordinate impulse, and very 
generally entertained some indefinite idea of 
insurrection. Now, this isa fact of the gra¬ 
vest consequence. . Shall we make no pro¬ 
vision against the danger to which we find our¬ 
selves perpetually exposed ? All sensible men 
will acknowledge the pertinency of this in- 

In every community on earth, the security of 
society is protected by adequate arrangements 
for the prevention and suppression of sedition 
or revolution. But, in Virginia, a long exemp- 
tion from any sort of social violence has begot- 


The Richmond (Va.j Examiner, a Demo¬ 
cratic paper, long known for its extreme views 
on the Slavery Question, and which afgnalized 
itself by opposing the policy of the present Ad¬ 
ministration, in its recognition of the “ Softs,” 
in contradistinction to the “Hards,” of New 
York, now that its neighbor, the Enquirer, 
appears to be committed to ultra measures, 
has tacked ship, and is standing on a different 
course. It is “ national, eminently national,” 
hates sectionalism, hates it intensely—and 
thinks the Northern Democracy ought not to 
be called upon to sacrifice itself to extreme 
measures. Of course, it cannot be expected 
that two leading organs iu the same place 
should play exactly the same tune. 


Two things follow, of neoesity, viz: 1st, that 
all ultra Southern measures and dogmas not 
embraced in the platform of National Democ¬ 
racy, and inconsistent with the essential con¬ 
servatism of the Democratic parly as a na¬ 
tional organization, must be frowned upon by 
the party at the South; and, 2d, that in our 
advocacy of the conservative national measures 
and principles which do belong to the scheme 
of National Democracy, we must not forget, in 
choosing our modes and terms of doing bo, that 
our party pervades the whole North, and em¬ 
braces a considerable fraction of the Northern 
people, who may be overthrown by our own 
giddiness and folly. 

Of the class of measures essentially in con¬ 
flict with those embraced in the Democratic 
schedule, the insane proposition to revive the 
African slave trade, which has been broached 
by notoriety seekers and madcap visionaries at 
the South, to put down the price of labor to 
nothing, and fill the South with gibbering idiots, 
voracious consumers, and brute imbeciles—and 
the other proposition, long ago tried and found 
wanting in practicability and wisdom, to aban¬ 
don the policy of Federal imposts on foreign 
trade, and to resort to excise levies—filling the 
land with swarms of petty Federal office-holders, 
as numerous and pestiferous as the frogs or 
the locusls or the lice of Egypt—these prop¬ 
ositions, and such as these, we hold it to be 
the duty of the National Democracy of the 
South not only to condemn, oppose, and to 
scout, but to treat as at war with the whole 
schedule of Democratic measures, and really, if 
not intentionally, as inimical to the National 
Democratic party as Know Nothingism or 
Abolitionism itself. * * * 

Need we show the urgent, necessity for ob¬ 
serving these counsels, beyond the obvious pro¬ 
priety which they carry in their simple enunci¬ 
ation ? Pray, how and by whose agency did 
it happen that the principles and measures of 
the National Democracy were supported in 
every locality of the North, supported success¬ 
fully in many cities and districts, supported 
effectively and triumphantly in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois ? It was 
by National Democrats engaged in no holyday 
work. It was a dress parade, a sham battle, 
we had at the South. We are puffed up with 
valor, and inflated with superabundant courage, 
at our easy victory—and our giddy holyday sol¬ 
diery naturally feel, that after so facile a triumph 
they can carry any absurdity and ultraism at 
the next encounter. * * * 

Holyday giddy Democrats of the South may 
think it an easy matter to invent absurd propo¬ 
sitions, and to use them as ladders to climb to 
the pinnacles of notoriety; but the party which 
boasts a national policy, creed, and vitality, 
and which has a devoted army of self-sacrificing 
eoldiery at the North—standing in the throat 
of danger, under the eye of a vigilant, malig¬ 
nant, and unrelenting enemy—is bound to con¬ 
sult the safety of its heroes, before diverting 
itself with the antics of its clowns I 


police or military protection. Few people un¬ 
derstand how utterly destitute this State is of 
any organized means of defence against a ser¬ 
vile revolt. We have no permanent patrol; 
and it is quite impracticable to provide an effi¬ 
cient system on the spur of a sudden alarm. 
Besides, that would he to lock the stable after 
the horse is stolen ; for the end and function 
of a patrol is to detect the earliest insubordi¬ 
nate movement, and to prevent any combina¬ 
tion of malcontent spirits. And not only are 
we thus exposed to the hazards of an unex¬ 
pected outbreak, but we are absolutely destitute 
of the military force for its suppression. 

The last report of the Adjutant General of 
the State discloses a condition of things which 
should not he suffered to continue for another 
moment. To be sure, the Governor’s staff is 
large enough for the Generalissimo of an infi¬ 
nite army, but the entire military'force of the 
State might be garrisoned in a country meet¬ 
ing-house, or paraded on the playground of an 
old-field school. It is questionable if the abo¬ 
lition of the old militia system was a politic 
measure ; it was certainly unwise to supply no 
substitute, and to leave the State without any 
sort of military establishment. But for the 
holiday regiment of the gallant Colonel August, 
and an occasional company in some of tho in¬ 
terior towns, the military forces of Virginia 
would not suffice for a salute on the fourth of 
July. Yet we have an abundance of raw ma¬ 
terial, in arms and ammunition, and in the 
brave spirit of our people. 

This statement should convince everybody 
of the need of some more satisfactory prepara¬ 
tion against a possible outbreak among the 
slave population. Our deficiencies indicate 
the points to be protected; and we should be 
careful to secure our social safety by some 
adequate agency of preventiou and suppres¬ 
sion. The people are very generally agreed 
that the Legislature must establish some mili¬ 
tary system or other, whether on the voluntary 
principle, or after the good old fashion of our 
fathers, who responded to the call of their 
country on the day of muster, in shirt sleeves 
and with walking cane. But less thought 
seems to be bestowed upon what we regard the 
more important regulation, viz: the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent patrol iu the country. 

The existing system, or, rather, no system of 
patrol, is not only inadequate to its purpose, 
but is liable to much abuse. Now, the plan 
we propose contemplates the organization of 
a patrol force in each magisterial district of 
the State, to be composed of persons of good 
character, to be supported by a levy on their 
respective bailiwicks, to be held to a rigid offi¬ 
cial responsibility, and to be constantly em¬ 
ployed in preserving order and quiet among 
the negro population. Perhaps, by increasing 
the pay and numbers of the present constabu¬ 
lary, the duties of a patrol might he imposed 
upon them. The two systems readily admit of 
such combination. 


The President, in his Annual Message, ac¬ 
cused the Republican Party of harboring the 
purpose to interfere, by force or legislation, for 
the abolition of Slavery in the States. The 
accusation was repeated in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in every variety of 
form, by members of the Buchanan Party, 
from free and slave States, for the purpose of 
justifying the extreme Southern men in the 
position they had taken, of virtual resistance 
to the inauguration of Colonel Fremont, had 
he been elected, and also to prejudice the Re¬ 
publican Party in the free States, by alienating 
from it the majority of their citizens, who be¬ 
lieve that Slavery within the States is beyond 
the jurisdiction or action of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. Convince them that the Republican 
Party really harbors the purpose imputed to it, 
and they will not only cease to regard with 
indignation the defiant position of Southern 
“extremists,” but withhold their suffrages from 
men whom they will consider as mere Revolu¬ 
tionists. The leaders of the Buchanan Party 
were pertinacious in the accusation, and, en¬ 
tirely overlooking the Republican platform, 
garbled loose reports of stump speeches, and 
quoted, now, from the disciples of Gerrit 
Smith, then, from the school of Mr. Garrison, 
holding the Republican Party responsible for 
their utterances. 

What was to be done? Did the Republican 
Representatives and Senators in Congress enter¬ 
tain any such purpose or not ? If not, would it 
have been right to ignore or evade the accusa¬ 
tion, and thereby not only virtually give cur¬ 
rency to a Libel, but to a Libel intended and 
calculated, as they believed, to do great mis¬ 
chief? Did they believe that the Party they 
represent entertained any such purpose? If 
not, would they not have been recreant to their 
highest obligations, to suffer it to be misrepre¬ 
sented, and that, too, to its hurt ? 

But one answer can be given. Their duty 
was, to tell the truth and confound the false 
accuser. If they did not hold, with Gerrit 
Smith, that the Federal Government, through 
Congress or the Supreme Judiciary, has a right 
to abolish Slavery within the States ; or with 
Mr. Garrison, that “ the Constitution is a cove¬ 
nant with death and an agreement with hell,” 
and ought to be abrogated, what should hinder 
them from saying so ? By what code of honor 
or morality am I bound to admit by my silence 
that I hold opinions which I do not hold, that 
I favor a policy which I do not favor, but be¬ 
lieve to be injurious ? We respect the gentle¬ 
men named; they are bold, manly, large-heart¬ 
ed men; they have their own doctrines and 
policy, and adhere to them ; but, to prove our 
independence and courage, is it necessary that 
we should endorse their peculiar doctrines, or 
lie under the imputation of holding them, when 
we not only disbelieve them, but believe that 
any movement founded upon them must fail of 
the great object—the final extinction of Sla¬ 
very in a peaceful and beneficent way ? 

Some of the Republican members of Con¬ 
gress may have devoted too much atten¬ 
tion to the charges preferred against them : 
some may have shown undue sensitiveness: 
some, in their anxiety to vindicate themselves 
against the charge of intending forcible inter¬ 
ference within the States, may have forgotten 
to assert the right of man everywhere, to pro¬ 
test, to exert his moral influence, against the 
wrongs of man.everywhere. But it is not true, 
as we have seen it alleged in some quarters, 
that they have “ interlarded their speeches 
with a great profusion of explanations and 
apologies to the slaveholders.” They have de¬ 
nied the imputations of their adversaries, they 
have defined their own position, they have bold¬ 
ly declared their adherence to the doctrines 
and policy promulgated in the Republican 
platform ; not content with this defensive posi¬ 
tion, they have turned upon their accusers, 
exposed the double-dealing by which they 
achieved many of their successes at the North, 
denounced the disloyalty to the Union, betrayed 
by many of them at the South, and refuted 
their odious doctrines of Squatter Sovereignty, 
Federal Slavery, and the superior blessedness 
of slave labor and slave society. Call you this 
apologizing to slaveholders ? What 1 has it 
come to this, that a member must admit, by 
silence or evasion, that he is an “ incendiary,” 
a “ fanatic,” or “ cut-throat,” to prove his title 
clear to a “ backbone ? ” Must he proclaim 
doctrines he does not like, rail, rant, hurl upon 
his opponents a storm of fiery epithets, to dem¬ 
onstrate that he is a great-hearted reformer? 

For one, we are not greatly disturbed by 
false accusations ; very small space have we 
ever occupied in defending ourselves; but 
it is not worth while to permit our good to 
be evil spoken of. If we held the doctrine 
of Mr. Smith or Mr. Garrison, we should say 


The New Orleans Bulletin, upholding the 
sugar tax, says, “our sugar cropB are sub¬ 
ject to large fluctuations.” Very true' but our 
population is not. The crop of human beings 
does not increase and decrease to suit the 
sugar crop. Why make a steadily-inereasiDg 
population dependent upon so fluctuating a 
crop, which, at the best, can supply but a third 
of the demand ? 

The Bulletin says protection has been ex¬ 
tended to the iron, cotton, and woollen interests 
of the North—why withhold it from the sugar 
interest of the South? We are not a Protec¬ 
tionist, but the doctrine of Protection, absurd 
as it is, does not propose to foster the growth or 
manufacture of what may not be finally so de¬ 
veloped, as to need no protection. It assumes 
that we can produce enough iron at home, to 
render us independent of the foreign supply, 
if we secure it against competition long enough 
for the profitable investment of sufficient labor 
and capital. This is true—and it is no less 
true, that without such protection, we should 
in due time accomplish the same result—we 
think, in a better way. But who makes any 
such assumption in relation to the sugar 
growth ? All the protection in the world can¬ 
not bring it up to the demand—cannot enable 
the planters to render us independent of for¬ 
eign supplies. We have always been, and 
shall always be, dependent upon other coun¬ 
tries for the larger portion of our consumption. 
The sugar tax, then, cannot be justified by the 
doctrine of Protection. It is simply in the na¬ 
ture of an onerous and a perpetual bounty, paid 
by the millions of the People, to between two 
and three thousand planters, to enable them to 
live luxuriously. 

Withdraw protection, says the Bulletin , and 
many of the planters would be ruined. Be it 
so—is the temporary loss of a few hundred 
planters to outweigh the rights and iaterests 
of the American People? But, ruin would not 
follow. If the planters could not raise sugar 
profitably without protection, they would trans¬ 
fer their capital and force to the growth of cot¬ 
ton or rice, for both of which the market is 
always brisk. But, it is quite likely that the 
abolition of the protective duty would, in 
the end, by subjecting the planters to compe¬ 
tition, make them more thrifty, more careful, 
more economical, more attentive, and there¬ 
fore more productive. Security against com¬ 
petition is not the best way to promote indus¬ 
try and invention. 

But, says the Bulletin, abolish our protective 
duties, aud you will soon see the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment laying additionaL export duties, so 
that the price of sugar will still be kept up. 
Very well—its folly then will afford the very 
protection which, you say, is necessary to the 
American planter. If the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment is fool enough to oppress its subjects, 
diminish consumption, and of course produc¬ 
tion, by absurd duties, giving rise to enormous 
prices, then there is no necessity for the Ameri¬ 
can Government to play the fool too. 

As for the sectional clamor got up by a few 
Southern papers against the repeal of the tax, 
it is ridiculous. One hundred thousand hogs¬ 
heads of sugar is rather a small item to consti¬ 
tute a groat Southern interest. The seven or 
eight millions of white People at the South are 
hardly dependent for existence on twenty-four 
hundred planters. 

We suppose the People of the South, like 
their brethren of the North, use a good deal of 
sugar, and would have no more objection than 
they, to paying six cents a pound, instead of 
twelve or fifteen. The sugar tax is a national 
wrong—all sections would be benefited- by its 
abolition. 


alienate it, certainly reduces it to a definite 
quantity in a large number of cases. It defines 
contumacy in a witness, as contempt makes it 
a misdemeanor, determines the penalty, and 
makes it the duty of the Judiciary to try and 
punish it under the rules regulating judicial 
procedure. It seems to us that this is much 
safer, aud better every way, than to leave the 
whole subject to be determined at the discretion 
of a popular body, acting without fixed princi¬ 
ples, exercising an almost unlimited power, at 
a time when passion, prejudice, or party spirit, 
might bear sway. So repugnant is this power 
to the popular sentiment, that hitherto the at¬ 
tempt to exercise it has resulted, not in constrain¬ 
ing the unwilling witness to disclose the truth, 
but in making a kind of a martyr of him, to be 
admired in proportion to his endurance. Should 
the bill receive the signature of the President, 
hereafter the witness will understand precisely 
his legal duties and responsibilities; he will 
know that, if he refuse to answer, he will be 
liable to arrest and trial, by the court of the Dis¬ 
trict, for misdemeanor, and, on conviction, to 
fine and imprisonment; and he can expect no 
more sympathy than other offenders. If, as has 
been suggested, the questions propounded in the 
course of the investigation, in his judgment, 
affect his liberties as an American citizen, he 
can refuse to answer, and trust to the jury and 
the court for the protection of his rights. 


The Mails. —The snow, ice, and cold, make 
bad work with the mails. We get our papers 
and letters, if at all, quite irregularly; our 
subscribers, we presume, are no better off. At 
no time for tho last twenty years has the 
weather interfered so much with our corres¬ 
pondence and the delivery of our paper. 




the lessons we gather from the history of one 
or another of the persons who move back and 
forth through her story; but it is merely a 
bracing up of firm resolutions, self-reliance, and 
the energetic putting forth of conscious powers, 
with little of trust or aid from above. There 
are situations and states of the heart that seem 
almost necessarily to suggest such a resort; 
but when we look to meet with it, it is not 


- Hitting his Friends.— Governor Willard, 
of Indiana, who was lately complimented by Mis¬ 
sissippi with a public dinner, for his devotion 
to Southern doctrines, in his Inaugural, com¬ 
menting upon the proscription of foreign-born 
citizens, hits his friends, the Border Ruffians, 
pretty severely: 

“ To secure the great privilege of determin¬ 
ing their officers by the voice of a major¬ 
ity, mankind have struggled for ages; and 
now, when it is secured, shall it be thrown 
away by selfish ambition ? Are not the free¬ 
men who conquer freemen by violence, as much 
tyrants over their fellow citizens as the despot 
who subdues his people by the sword ? You 
should regard that man who deprives a legal 
voter of his suffrage as an enemy to liberty, as 
a tyrant, not satisfied that man should be free.” 


GOVERNOR GEARY’S MESSAGE. 

We are indebted to a friend for a copy of 
Governor Geary’s message, delivered at Le- 
compton, January 13, 1857. Had we room, 
we should like to publish the whole; but we 
must confine ourselves to making a few ex¬ 
tracts, recommending to the Legislature the 
repeal of certain statutes: 

“ The Territorial Government should abstain 
from the exercise of authority not clearly dele¬ 
gated to it, and should permit all doubtful ques¬ 
tions to remain in abeyance until the formation 
of a State Constitution. 

“ On the delicate and exciting question of 
Slavery, a subject which so peculiarly engaged 
the attention of Congress at the passage of 
our organic act, I cannot too earnestly invoke 
you to permit it to remain where the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States and that act place 
it, subject to the decision of the courts upon 
all points arising during our present infant 


A plain story of the wrongs suffered by a poor 
people. Mr. Harvey has lived long enough 
among them to acquaint himself with the facts 
of- their history. A follower of Penn, with 
whom they in common with others made a 
treaty, and yet more, we trust, too, a disciple 
of a Compassionate Redeemer, who would save 
all and every one who will come to Him, in the 
spirit of brotherhood and sympathy for the 
oppressed of every name and race, he stands 
up boldly for the right, and tells of broken 
treaties and violated obligations, robbery, and 
circumvention, which the Indian has suffered 
from the hands of a nation that is rearing the 
monuments of its greatness over the hearth¬ 
stones and graves of his fathers. He gives a 
condensed summary of the intercourse of the 
Shawnees with the Colonists, and subsequently 
with this Republic, by which it would appear, 
that from their first treaty with.Penn, in 1682, 
up to 1755, they lived in unity with their white 
brethren, principally confined to the Atlantic 
regions of the Middle States, though reaching 
sometimes to the Carolinas, and even iu their 
roving penetrating as far as New Mexico. 
About this latter period of 1755, roused by 
some outrages from the Colonists, they partly 
joined the French, and contributedjtheir aid to 
the memorable defeat of Braddock. During 
the Revolutionary War, they also evinced a 
degree of hostility; and subsequently, smarting 
under their wrongs, they were found in deadly 
conflicts with our own troops. By a succession 
of treaties, and in some cases, as it would 
seem by Mr. Harvey’s statement, drawn from 
the documents, subjected to the most unright, 
eous and deceptive dealings, one portion after 
another of their lands had been wrested/rom 
them, their numbers have diminished till, in 
1854, there were only about 900 of them left; 
and still the cry is, “ Give, give,” and never 
does the rapacity and'eupidity of the white man 
seem willing to say, “ It is]enough.” Mr. Harvey 
tells a plain story, in simple, heart-spoken 
words. His aim is to present the situation of 


How is it that the heavenly sympathizer with 
human sorrows, once felt and shared in, comes 
not nigh to join the company, or is not permit¬ 
ted to breathe out a word of divine consolation 
to the lone and heart-stricken ? It is strange 
to us that this adaptation can be so overlooked, 
so wondrously forgotten. It is an unexplained 
phenomenon, but for the darker view we have 
to see the human heart in, as “ deceitful and 
desperately wicked,” that the Sacred Scriptures 
reveal, and call on us to admit. And herein 
only can we read the solution, that nature, the 
conviction of a reigning God, even a Divine 
Providence, may lend their ministry to these 
necessities of ours, but the words that fell ten¬ 
derer than any ever elsewhere spoken on earth, 
may not call out a response from the bosom 
that heaves with the deepest sense of a need of 
them. And so that God should be permitted 
to stand forth as a Father, as our Heavenly 
Father, and yet He who taught to all mankind 
that most sublime prayer, and for whose sake 
our Creator seems, in his own Revelation, to 
be made known to us as his Father and our 
Father, and over whom, as his “beloved Lord,” 
breaks the yearning message, “ Hear him ”— 
should scarcely seem to be in the mind or the 
memory of the depicted minister of the Gospel, 
which is glad tidings to the wretched, and gives 
rest to the weary and heavy-laden. How much 
they lose of hold on soul-sympathy and the glow 
of an unutterable fervency of spirit, who, in 
their semi-religious writings, can content them¬ 
selves with drawing forth the imperfect exhi¬ 
bitions of hearts swayed by a host of conflicting 
interests, and yet make scarcely an allusion to 
His recorded experience and words of promise, 
who, allying himself to our nature, drank deep¬ 
er than any one else could do of the cup of our 
most bitter anguish, aud knew better than any 
other, how, by his ministry, to give strength 
and grace in every hour of trial, and amid all 
the varieties of life’s discipline of weal and 


is eminently qualified to do justice to its merits 
are to the point. 

“ Lord Lewson Gower, now Lord Ellesmere 
published a metrical translation of Faust,, whlcl 
has its merits, but is quite too free In the ren 
dering to satisfy the present taste in transla 
tions. Subsequently appeared a metrical ver 
sion, by Mr. Black, a Scotchman, we think 
more close to the original, but preserving little 
of the poetic spirit. 

“The late Mr. McCracken, of this city, trans 
lated, in verse, large portions of Faust, with de 
cided cleverness, which more than twenty years 
since were published in a magazine in this city, 
conducted by C. F. Hoffman. The fragmeni 
of a translation of Faust by Shelley is well known 
to readers of poetry as one of the finest things 
of the kind in our language. If he had com¬ 
pleted the work, we are not sure that we should 
not prefer Shelley’s Faust to Goethe’s. Some 
writer in a New England journal has lately 
pointed out certain mistakes of the meaning 
made by Shelley ; but, for our part, we are will¬ 
ing to forgive the mistakes for the sake of the 
poetry. The catalogue of metrical versions 
which we have read is closed by that of Brooks, 
recently published, which is the only complete 
reproduction of the original, in all its variations 
of metre, which we have, and to the execution 
of which the translator has brought great art, 
talent, and diligence.” 


We should be sorry if the publication of this 
little pamphlet had any influence to prevent 
the repeal of the duty on sugar. Indeed, we 
hardly think it likely to do so, any more than 


The following bill passed the House last 
Thursday, only twelve voting in the negative. 


that. Have we not a right to our position, 
and have we not a right to define and 
maintain it ? Are not those gentlemen even 
more careful in this work of definition ? Alas 
for the Republicans I Radical Abolitionists 
and Disunion Abolitionists may severally de¬ 
fine their positions, and disclaim concurrence 
with Republicans ; but if the Republicans ex¬ 
ercise the same right, O, they are cringing, 
they are apologizing to slaveholders! 

The true policy is, to make short work of 
definitions and explanations. We do not 
choose to stand upon the defensive; we do not 
permit our adversaries to make the issues for 
us ; we do not allow ourselves to be arraigned 
at their bar. So vulnerable and indefensible 
are their principles and measures, that we can 
occupy our time to better purpose in assailing 
and exposing them, than in repelling their 
senseless charges of “ disunionism,” “ fanati¬ 
cism,” and “incendiarism.” 


We submit these suggestions with the view 
of directing the public mind to the subject. If 
any crude idea of our own maybe developed into 
a practicable system by some more capable per¬ 
son, we shall be very happy to present bis plan 
to the public. All are agreed that the safety 
of the community is not now sufficiently pro¬ 
tected ; let every one contribute what he can 
to supply the deficiency. Our columns are 
open to correspondents. 


Chinese Troubles. —It seems that the Amer¬ 
icans in Canton were not so deeply involved in 
the late troubles there as was at first repre¬ 
sented. The United States frigate Portsmouth 
had once returned a fire from a Chinese fort, 
but that was all. The cause of the British 
quarrel was, the rescue by the Chinese authori- 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That any person 
summoned as a witness by the authority of 
either House of Congress, to give testimony or 
to produce papers upon any matter before 
either House, or any committee of either House 
of Congress, who shall wilfully make default, or 
who, appearing, shall refuse to answer any ques¬ 
tion pertinent to the matter of inquiry in con¬ 
sideration before the House or committee by 
which he shall be examined, shall, in addition to 
the pains and penalties now existing, be liable 
to indictment as for a misdemeanor in any 
court of the United States having jurisdiction 
thereof, and, on conviction, shall pay a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, and not less 
than one hundred dollars, and suffer imprison¬ 
ment in the common jail not less than one month 
nor more than twelve months. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no 
person examined and testifying before either 
House of Congress, or any committee of either 
House shall be held to answer criminally in 
any court of justice or subject to any penalty 
or forfeiture, for any fact or act touching which 
he shall be required to testify before either 
House or any committee of either House of 
Congress, as to which he shall have testified, 
whether before or after the date of this act; and 
that no statement made or paper produced by 
any witness before either House, or before any 
committee of either House, shall be competent 
testimony in any criminal proceeding against 
such witness in any court of justice; and no 
witness shall hereafter be allowed to refuse to 
testify to any fact or to produce any paper 
touching which he shall be examined by either 
House of Congress, or any committee of either 
House, for the reason that his testimony touch¬ 
ing such fact or the production of such paper 
may tend to disgrace him or otherwise render 
him infamous. Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to exempt any witness 
from prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed by him in testifying as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
when a witness shall fail to testify, as provided 
in the previous sections of this bill, aud the facts 
shall be reported to the House, it shall be the 
duty of the Speaker of this House or the Presi¬ 
dent of the Senate to certify the fact, under the 
seal of the House or Senate, to the District At¬ 
torney for the District of Columbia, whose duty 
it shall be to bring the matter before the graud 
jury, for their action. 

If this bill become Law, gentlemen who shall 
hereafter prefer charges of corruption against 
members of Congress^will, of course, be pre¬ 
pared to produce their evidence; and members, 
knowing that the sweetly constraining force of 
Law will bring out the Truth, will find them¬ 
selves braced up in their purpose to lead a pure 
and pious life. 

The bill was opposed in the Senate by Messrs. 
Hale, Seward, Pugh, and Wilson, chiefly on the 
ground that it was hastily drawn up, and might 
work detriment to the liberties of the citizen; 


io maintain our power, we must preserve 
the Democratic organization. To preserve the 
Democratic organization, we must save our 
Northern Democratic allies. To save our 
Northern Democratic allies, we must not call 
upon them to undertake or countenance ex¬ 
treme measures on the subject of Slave¬ 
ry. Give them a fehauce to recover them¬ 
selves, and regain power in the free States they 


Are not our friends in the free States resting 
in false security ? If such dangers beset that 
perfect form of social life, called Slavery, how 
is Free Society to escape? Why is it that no 
precautionary measures are adopted to prevent 
the insurrection of hireling labor? Suppose, 
borrowing a hint from the Enquirer, we suggest 
the plan of a permanent patrol in the free States, 
to preserve them against the uprising of their 
industrial classes. Let it embrace the organi¬ 
zation of a patrol force in each county, to be 
composed of gentlemen of good character, to 
he supported by a levy on all the householders 
of the county, to be held to a rigid responsi¬ 
bility, whose business it shall be to exercise 
strict supervision over mechanics, shopkeepers, 
and workingmen of all classes, see to it that 
they are not out at a later hour than 9 o’clock 
at night, on pain of being flogged, that no 
^ schools or public meetings be tolerated among 


ties of a number of Chinese criminals, from a 
British vessel called the Arrow, in violation of 
the treaty of 1842. The criminals were at last 
returned ; but as the Chinese officials refused 
to apologize, or give assurance that such an 
act should not be repeated, Admiral Seymour 
proceeded to bombard the city. A detachment 
then attacked the city, entered it, and sacked 
the palace ; and in this party were several 
American volunteers, our Consul at Hong 
Kong, General Keenan, among them, who dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his daring. 


The New Minister from Great Britain,— 
It is now said that Lord Napier is the new Brit¬ 
ish Minister. He is unmarried, about thirty-five 
years of age, a son of Lord Napier, who died 
eight or ten years ago. The Manchester Guard¬ 
ian says he will leave for America on the 7th 
February, aud be accompanied by the new 
consuls to be appointed iu the places of those 
dismissed. 


Hale, Seward, Pugh, and Wilson, chiefly on the 
ground that it was hastily drawn up, and might 
work detriment to the liberties of the citizen; 
but on the question of its passage, Messrs. Hale, 
Pugh, and Wilson, alone voted in the negative. 
Possibly, time may show defects in it; some 
of its provisions are not sufficiently guard¬ 
ed ; hut we trust it will have the effect of 
bringing to light “ the hidden works of dark¬ 
ness.” People ought to be prepared to tell the 
ruth, and if they refuse, be compelled to do so. 
The measure has nothing to do with the liberty 
of the press—it applies equally to all citizens, 
whoever they may be—the editor or the letter- 
writer may write just as freely as ever, provi¬ 
ded that, when he charges members of Congress 
with corruption, he he prepared boldly to name 
them, and produce his evidence. 

Without such a bill, Congress would have the 
power to summon witnesses in any investi¬ 
gation it might order, and to punish contempt; 
and its power, in this respect, is almost unlimit¬ 
ed, certainly indefinite. 

Either House may define contempt, as it 
pleases, and punish it, as it pleases—a most 
dangerous power. The bill, while it does not 


“ The repeal of the Missouri line, which was 
a restriction on popular sovereignty, anew con¬ 
secrated the great doctrine of self-government, 
and restored to the people their full control 
over every question of interest to themselves, 
both north and south of that line. 

“ Justice to the country and the dictates of 
sound policy require that the Legislature 
should confine itself to such subjects as will 
preserve the basis of entire equality; and 
when a sufficient population is here, and they 
choose to adopt a State Government, that they 
shall be ‘perfectly free,’ without let or hin¬ 
drance, to form all tljeir domestic institutions 
‘ in their own way,’ and to dictate that form of 
Government which, in their deliberate judg¬ 
ment, may be deemed proper. 

“Many provisions of chaper 66, entitled 
‘Elections,’ are ojectionable. Section 11th, 
requiring certain test oaths, as pre-requisites 
to the right of suffrage, is wrong, unfair, and 
unequal upon citizens of different sections of 
the Union. It is exceedingly invidious to re¬ 
quire obedience to any special enactment. 
The peculiar features of these test oaths should 
be abolished, and all citizens presumed to be 
law-abiding and patriotic, until the contrary 
clearly appears. Sworn obedience to particu¬ 
lar statutes has seldom secured that object. 
Justice will ever commend itself to the support 
of all honest men, and the surest means of in¬ 
suring the ready execution of law is to make 
it so pre-eminently just, equal, and impartial, 
as to command the respect of those whom it 
is intended to affect. 

“ Section 36th deprives electors of the great 
safeguard of the purity aud independence of 
the elective franchise. I mean the right to 
vote by ballot, and after the first day of No¬ 
vember, 1856, requires all voting to be viva 
voce. This provision, taken in connection with 
section 9th, which provides that ‘if all the 
votes offered cannot be taken before the hour 
appointed for closing the polls, the judges 
shall, by public proclamation, adjourn such 
election until the following day, when the polls 
shall again be opened, and the election con- 
tioned as before,’ &c., offers great room for 
fraud and corruption. Voting viva voce, the 
condition of the poll can he ascertained at any 
moment. If the party having the election offi¬ 
cers are likely to be defeated, they have the 
option of adjourning for the purpose of drum¬ 
ming up votes, or, in the insane desire for vic¬ 
tory, may be tempted to resort to other means 
even more reprehensible. The right of voting 
by ballot is now incorporated into the Consti¬ 
tutions of nearly all the States, and is classed 
with the privileges deemed sacred. The argu¬ 
ments in its favor are so numerous and over¬ 
whelming, that I have no hesitation in recom¬ 
mending its adoption. The election law should 
be carefully examined, and such guards thrown 
around it as will most effectively secure the 
sanctity of the ballot-box, and preserve it from 
the taint of a single illegal vote. The man who 
will deliberately tamper with the elective fran¬ 
chise and dare to offer an illegal vote, strikes 
at the fountain of justice, undermines the pil¬ 
lars of society, applies the toroh to the temple of 
our liberties, and should receive severe punish¬ 
ment. As a qualification for voting, a definite 
period of actual inhabitancy in the Territory, 
to the exclusion of a home elsewhere, should 
be rigidly prescribed. No man should be per¬ 
mitted to vote upon a floating residence. He 
should have resided within the Territory for a 
period of not less than ninety days, and in the 
district where he offers to vote at least ten days 
immediately preceding such electiou. All the 
voters should be registered and published for a 
certain time previous to the election. False 
voting should be severely punished, and false 
swearing to secure a vote visited with the pains 
and penalties of perjury. 

“ In this connection, your attention is also 
invited to chapter 92, entitled ‘ Jurors.' This 
chapter leaves the selection of jurors to the 
absolute discretion of the Marshal, Sheriff, or 
Constable, as the case may be, and affords great 
room for partiality and corruption. The names 
of all properly-qualified citizens, without party 
distinction, should be thrown into a wheel or 
box, and, at stated periods, under the order of 
the Courts, jurors should be publicly drawn by 
responsible persons. Too many safeguards 
cannot be thrown around the right of trial by 
jury, in order that it may still continue to oo- 
cupy that cherished place in the affections of 
the people so essential to its preservation and 
sanctity.” * * * 

“ The 122d chapter, in relation to ‘ Patrols,’ 
is unnecessary. It renders all other property 
liable to heavy taxation for the protection of 
slave property, thus operating unequally upon 
citizens, and is liable to the odious charge of 
being a system of espionage, as it authorizes 
the patrols, an indefinite number of whom may 
be appointed, to visit not only negro quarters, 
but ‘any other place,’ suspected of unlawful 
assemblages of slaves.” *— * * 

“Chapter 151, relating to ‘slaves,’ attacks 
the equality which underlies the very theory of 
our Territorial Government j destroys the free¬ 
dom 1 of speech and the privilege of discussion, 
so essential to uncloak error, and enable the 
people properly to mould their institutions in 
their own way. The freedom of speech and of 
the press, and the right of public discussion 
upon all matters affecting the interests of the 
people, are the great constitutional safeguards 
of popular rights, liberty, and happipess.” 


those whose cause he pleads, as it lies before 
his own view. His missionary labors for their 
welfare prove him/their friend, and the many 
interesting facts he gives may well claim a 
hearing. One of the most striking of these is 
the account of the self-devotion and successful 
interposition of one of his brethren "and prede¬ 
cessors in behalf of a poor Indian woman and 
her children, whom her tribe'were about to 
burn as a witch. The moral heroism -of this 
man of peace, and the power exercised over 
the deluded and yet noble-minded chief, is 
narrated with no attempt to embellish it; but 
the simple language is graphic,’and charms the 
attention, and commands the admiration; and 
we feel that if oftener such a spirit had been 
exhibited in the dealings with these rude sons 
of the forest, less frequent would have been the 
tales of Indian murders and outrages. Un¬ 
doubtedly, there was a difference in the tribes 
with whom the early Colonists had to deal; and, 
as among all races, some were treacherous, 
while others were friendly; but the instances 
of Massasoit, Pocahontas, of Cornplanter, and 
Logan, with numerous others, shows that a 
kindly heart and a noble spirit were not un¬ 
common. A number of specimens of the speech¬ 
es of distinguished chiefs are given in this 
volume, and the whole is enlivened with varied 
descriptions of the character and manners of 
the Shawnees and kindred tribes, and the mis¬ 
sionary labors of the Friends among them. 
One of the last chapters takes up the question 
of Slavery among the Indians; and the practice 
of the Quaker, or, as the Indian calls him, the 
“ Quak-kee-lee,” and the Southern Methodist 
Missionary, in this respect, is strongly contrast¬ 
ed. In a dialogue between an educated Indian 
and a slaveholding Missionary, there are some 
shrewd and severe hits at the inconsistency of 
the professed Christian, buying and selling his 
brethren, which, we presume, are taken from 
what the author may have heard actually urged 
while laboring among this tribe. A portrait 
of Mr. Harvey also faces the title-page of the 
volume, which we hope our readers will peruse 
for themselves, and remember the “ poor In¬ 
dian ” in their sympathies and prayers. 


The volume bears marks of careful study 
and preparation in the delineation of charac¬ 
ter. In the main, the conduct of the story is 
managed skilfully. The reader is taken by 
surprise at last, though he may have partially 
guessed some of the details of the close; for, 
after seeming to have made the way plain to 
alliances that might have proved congenial, 
and broken asunder ties that were formed, she 
gathers up the separated threads, and untwists 
the snarl, and binds all at last together, so that 
they are mutually satisfied and happy. This 
is ingeniously done; and while it lengthens out 
and diversifies her plot, it at the same time al¬ 
lows her to exhibit the varying characters, and 
the embodiments and developments of passions 
and feelings, which has been her aim. She 
possesses an analytic power of drawing forth 
and delineating the diversified aspects and 
hearings of life, as it passes in the purposes 
and acts of individuals, brought into closer or 
more distant relations, and are struck often by 
the deeper thought which her anatomizing 
process on the heart reveals. In general, she 
has rendered her heroes and heroines—for 
there seem to be more than one—true to her 
own conception, as it appears from the purpose 
of her story. Grace, Kate, Cousin Mary, Cousin 
John, Miss Baldwin, Miss Cardover, Mrs. Hen¬ 
ry Judith Benzoni, as well as her husband, Mr. 
Waldron, Mr. Cardover, James Bedell, Walter 
Gray, and others, are clearly-marked people. 
They have their strong-drawn outlines and 
their peculiarities—nor could one be substitu¬ 
ted for the other without impairing the whole. 
Many of the scenes are well described, and 
take strong hold on the reader’s sympathies. 
After she is fairly entered upon her story, and 
her own feelings bear her onward, her lan¬ 
guage is more easy, and she writes with better 
effect. If, as we suppose, it be a first attempt, 
it is promising; for, with room for much im¬ 
provement—some points of which we have, we 
hope not unkindly, pointed out—there is evi¬ 
dence of a determination to take pains, and, it 
may.be, excel. The work has cost its author 
reflection and care, and we think will be well 
received by the public. 


of the manufacture of maple sugar. The ob 
ject of the introduction of the Chinese sugai 
cane is to enable farmers to make their owi 
sugar or molasses. It seems to be demonstra 
ted that the plant can be successfully cultivator: 
as far north as 41° or 42° of north latitude, and 
possibly further. It possesses, also, the advan¬ 
tage of being raised yearly from the seed, and 
is a fodder plant of no common excellence. 
The compiler of this small work has brought 
together a number of statements by different 
persons, who have experimented on the plant 
in different portions of the country, as he has 
also done iu Massachusetts. These are intro¬ 
duced by various statistics respecting the con¬ 
sumption as well as production of sugar, and 
quite a detailed account of the introduction of 
this new sugar plant into France, with a de¬ 
scription of its character and peculiarities. As 
there seems to be a very general disposition to 
try it, and large supplies of the seed are dis¬ 
tributed in different directions from the Patent 
Office and other sources, the publication of this 
little manual on the character of the plaut, 
mode of raising it, uses, and method of manu¬ 
facture, iB timely, and will be a valuable guide 
to the farmers and planters who may engage in 
these experiments. With the further prosecu¬ 
tion of the culture, of course larger works wil 
be forthcoming. 

Words for tub Moor. By the author ofPassionFlow- 


A harp that strikes for Freedom! a woman’s 
hand that tunes its “ words for the hour,” to 
pass down through weeks and years, and tell 
that gentler bosoms may with unselfish praise 
respond to manly efforts that would save our 
country from the curse of Heaven’s judging 
day. The “ Passion Flowers ” claimed for nc 
one’s name their welcome, nor does this vol¬ 
ume on its titlepage; but the publisher or 


binder has told the secret, if it were not known 
before, as it doubtless was to many a friend, 
that we owe the pleasure of our reading o: 
these pages to the poetical taste and chastenec 
fancy of Mrs. Howe. There are some very 
beautiful things in this book, and we hardly 
know which we like best; but “Maud, the 
Baby,” the parting from it, and “ its return,” 
rather seems to assert the strongest claim, foi 
its sweet tenderness, and the pictured thoughts 
that image out the object of the mother’s hal¬ 
lowed love. 

“ With the eyes that speak for the untried lips, 


Smiles and Frowns. By Sarah A. Wentz. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 

How a dedication, “ To my father and mother, 
who have blessed me from infancy, whose 
teachings, if obeyed, will bless me throughout 
eternity,” grips in upon one’s heart 1 What 
can we do with a book so consecrated ? Are 
we going to speak of it with approbation'or in 
censure ? Reader, wait and see. We will be 


honest, any way. These sheets came to us in 
advance of their publication. We know not 
their author, and we have no special favor to 
expect from the publisher; so we mean to form, 
if we can, and pronounce, an unprejudiced 
judgment. “ Smiles and Frowns I ” Now, is 
there not something ominous in that title ? And 
shall we be blamed if we catch somewhat, too, 
of a mingled mood from it, as we proceed in 
our comments on the work ? Shall we adopt 
the same order; or better, perhaps, in our case, 
reverse it, and first mark out any faults we have 
noticed, and then whisper some words of cheer 
and encouragement to one just beginning, as we 
presume, with a trembling step, to try the rugged 
paths of authorship? Yes ; that suits our ideas 
best, just now; aud, if we might venture the 
hope, it would be regarded with as kindly a 
feeling as that with which we write. 

The opening chapters bear evidence of un¬ 
tried skill. As she goes forward, the ; author 
gains more 'confidence, and writes, with more 
freedom from peculiarities which mar her pages. 
There are occasional grammatical errors, man¬ 
nerisms, and a certain stiffness and artificial 
construction of sentences. In her choice of 
words, she sometimes fails of the best for her 
meaning. We presume she can hardly be con¬ 
scious how frequent is the recurrence of certain 
allusions to the eye—dark eyes, blue eyes, flash¬ 
ing eyes, glances, looks, &o .~as furnishing the 
main feature by which the character is read 
and known. In this respect there is room for 
improvement, and so of a degree of exaggera¬ 
tion in some of the situations. There are in¬ 
consistencies in the management of the plot, 
and we do not find all that easy inworking and 
outworking of the entanglements of hearts and 
hopes, which lets the story go on gracefully as 
it might. 

There are meetings and partings, mistakes 
and misunderstandings, reconciliations, joys, 
and sorrows, crosses and counter-crosses enough 
for many a tale as long again. Effective scenes 
are not wanting, and the issues of the discipline 
of life come out clear enough; feelings are man¬ 
ifested that we approve, and we see a recogni¬ 
tion of the power of friendship and fonder affec¬ 
tion to soothe and lessen many of the ilia that 
bear in upon the probationer he$p in time. 
The necessity of endurance and self-sacrifiee, 
and the benefits of adversity, too, are taught in 


This number has been somewhat withheld by 
a delay in the execution of the plates. There 
are admirable engravings, portraits of Dr. 
Chalmers, and the Emperor of Russia, Alexan¬ 
der II, to which an article from the North 
British Review, on the works of Dr. Chalmers, 
and an account of the Coronation ceremonies 
at Moscow, by the correspondent of the London 
Times, are fitting accompaniments. There is 
a choice variety of'articles from different British 
periodicals. The most prominent of these are, 
“The Nuns of Port Royal,” from the London 
Quarterly Review; two from the Titan, viz: 
“ Notes and Gleanings in Science,” and “ Me¬ 
moirs of the Duke of Saint Simon,” a good 
pendant to which is, “French Newspapers,” 
from Bentley’s Miscellany. Tait’s Magazine, 
one of the best of its kind, furnishes a paper 
full of the strange and wonderful, as dreams, 
impressions, apparations, &c., under the title of 
“The Lost Faculty; or, the Sixth Sense.” 
One of the readable notices of a volume of mem¬ 
oranda or literary gossip, drawn from Bentley’s 
Miscellany, is as a sort of review of “ The Re¬ 
mains of John Bysom;” a weird story, well 
told, from the Titan,‘called, “ Greystone Hall; ’ 
an appreciative view of “Pascal” and his works: 
from the New Monthly Magazine; another, a 
well-written notice of a recent work, giving a 
description of “the Border Lands of France 
and Spain,” especially of the almost unknown 
little Republic of Andorre; a sketch of “ Sir 
John Ross,” and his labors as an “Arctic Nav¬ 
igator ; ” one of Mr. Spurgeon, termed “ the 
Modern Whitfield;” and one on “Diamond 
Washing and Cutting;” and our readers may 
see that there is a very pleasant admixture of 
topics for different tastes. One benefit of having 
these selected articles brought before the public 
is, that, characterized as they are by correct 
style, descriptive or argumentative, contributing 
a fair supply of knowledge of history, science, 
and biography, depicting, in a lively way, the 
aspect of countries scarcely known, and pre¬ 
senting a bit here and there of humorous 
sketching, they acquaint the reader with a vari¬ 
ety of modes of clever writing, which may have 
a tendency to cheek that inflated method of 
composition so greatly in vogue in this country, 
and which, we regret to add, is so popular. 
Their quiet, easy flow of words, as well as of 
thought, and their simple mode of narration, 
give a charm to these papers, which all must 
feel; and no one can long be conversant with 
such specimens of good writers, without receiv¬ 
ing benefit in many ways from this acquaint- 


Shall lighten the burden of prayer.” 

There, we have quoted three full stanzas 
but how^could we help it, bearing us as toe- 
do back into the visions of the Past, and break 
ing over toe heart with once-beheld forms am 
features, never to be seen on earth again? 

Mrs. Howe also has not shrunk from tryin 
her skill with Tennyson, in his battle elegy 
Hers is no mean effort, and some may think i 
the better of the two. We could dwell on man- 
of these pages, and fix here and there ou 
marks of admiration, or quotation of numerou 
lines fraught with rich conceits, all the mor 
welcome for their deeper meaning or the fond 
ness that lies enwrapped within them ; but it i 
needless—and we should perchance be beguile: 
beyond our limited space. One word only, ii 
closing, we might say to the authoress— again 


FUEL FAMINE AT CINCINNATI. 


There has been much suffering at Cincinnat 
lately, from the scarcity of fuel. The low watei 
in the Ohio, before the close of navigation b; 
the ice, prevented the reception of adequatr 
supplies for the winter,, and the railroads have 
since been unable to carry enough to meet toe 
demand. Public meetings have been held 
to devise measures for relief; and several rail 
roads are transporting wood and coal at srnal 
freight. Liberal subscriptions of money are 
also made to purchase fuel for the poor. A: 
several of the public meetings, large indigns 
tion was bestowed on the coal-dealers for ask¬ 
ing exorbitant prices; but it appears Thartoej 
are themselves the principal sufferers, bein 
obliged to furnish coal upon contracts previoui 


Cincinnati Gazette establishment uses forty 
bushels of coal per day, delivered on coutracl 
for sixteen cents per bushel, and the contraetoi 
is losing on this single supply fifteen dollars 
per week. Some of the effects of the scarcity 
of coal are thus described by the Cincinnat 
Gazette: 

“ One night last week, one of our city offi 
rials saw a man come out of an alley, with a 
load of wood on his shoulders. He went up tc 
him, and charged him with stealing it. The 
replv was, ‘ I have stolen it. My children are 
freezing with cold. I have no wood and no 
money. The man from whom I have taken 
this has plenty of wood. When better times 
come, I will go and tell him what I have done, 
and pay him. If yon wish to put me in jail, I 
will go to the station-house with you without a 
word; but, sir, for God’s sake, let me take this 
ivood home first.' The other instance was of a 
family, who, from Friday last until Sunday, 
were without fuel and without food. The con¬ 
sequence of their privation was, that on awa¬ 
king on Sunday morning, they found their lit¬ 
tle infant, of five months old, lying stretched 
out dead from privation and cold.” 


We are delighted with this metrical transla¬ 
tion of Faust. The following remarks by the 
New York Evening Post, whose senior editor 


Indiana Legislature.— The Indiana Senate 
stands firm against a Senatorial election. The 
two Houses are also at dead lock on another 
question. The House (Democratic) passed a 
bill Increasing the (Democratic) Governor’s 
salary, which must be done before he is inau 
gurated, or it cannot be done at all. The Sen 
ate (Republican)/passed a bill re-apportioning 
the State. The House refuses to pass this, be 
cause it will deprive their party of its advan 
tages under the old and unjust arrangement 
The Senate retaliates, by refusing to raise the 
GQvernor’s salary. 
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DR. KANE IN CUBA. 


Sweden, December 22, 1856. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The political horizon of Europe is, day after 
day, assuming' a more threatening aspect. The 
pride of the .English nation cannot patiently 
bear the inefficiency which the English army, 
to some extent, exhibited before Sebastopol •, 
but both Government and people appear agi¬ 
tated with a secret desire for a renewal of the 
war, in order to get the opportunity of re-es¬ 
tablishing the military reputation of Great 
Britain, which, no doubt, was somewhat im¬ 
paired in the Crimean campaigns. Russia, 
smarting with indignation on account of its 
defeats and the humiliating peace which she 
was compelled to sign, and breathing revenge 
against Austria, which she accuses of treach¬ 
ery, and, moreover, desirous of avenging upon 
Sweden its alliance of the 21st of November, 
1865, with the Western Powers, is employing 
every kind of diplomatic artifice and intrigues, 
for the purpose of breaking up the alliance be¬ 
tween France and England, and of gaining the 
friendship of the French Emperor, and thuB 
opening a chance for beginning hostilities with 
the other Powers, with more hope of success. 
The flatteries of the Russian Court have cer¬ 
tainly not failed to make some favorable im¬ 
pressions upon several of the persons surround¬ 
ing the Emperor of France; but still the accu¬ 
sations which some of the English papers 
have brought forth against the French Minis¬ 
ter for Foreign Affairs have been altogether 
unjustifiable, and might have produced just 
the very result'which the Russian Cabinet is 
so anxious to obtain, had not the Emperor 
Napoleon been a man who is not to be swayed 
by so paltry motives, but who, alike insensible 
to flatteries and blows, pursues the course of 
policy which he deems best calculated to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of France and his own great- 


A secret conclave was held at Rome on 15th 
December, in which the state of the Romish 
Church in Mexico and South America was con¬ 
sidered. The Pope complains bitterly of the 
doings of the new Government in Mexico, and 
declares all measures which it has taken against 
the authority of the Apostolic Chair to be null 
and void. He also denounces those priests 
who obey the laws of the country in which they 
live, rather than the instructions forwarded 
them from Rome. 

The Archbishop of Paris had been assassina¬ 
ted, while performing religious services in the 
Church of St. Etienne. The assassin stepped 
forward, lifted his cape, and plunged a Catalan 
knife to the Bishop’s heart, exclaiming, “ Down 
with the Goddess 1 ”—an exclamation which he 
afterwards explained to refer to the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. The Bishop fell 
upon the pavement, and instantly expired. A 
Sister of Charity, who had observed the move¬ 
ment, attempted to throw herself between him 
and the Archbishop, and was wounded in the 
hand. Verges, the assassin, was formerly a 
priest in the diocese of Meaux, but had been 
suspended for preaching against the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. He was in the 
insurrection of June, and on that occasion re¬ 
ceived the murdered prelate in his arms. The 
general opinion is that he was deranged. The 
crime created a deep sensation at the Tuileries. 

The Cunard steamship Africa arrived at Liv¬ 
erpool on the 4th, from New York. 
rfl'he news from this side per steamship Africa 
imparted greater firmness to the Liverpool cot¬ 
ton market, and prices for the middling quali¬ 
ties advanoed id. Sales of three days, 35,000 
bales, of which 10,000 were on speculation and 
for export. The following quotations are given: 
Middling Orleans, 7 id.-, middling Mobiles, 1 fd .; 
middling Uplands, 7 9-16(2. 

The Liverpool breadstuffs market was steady, 
with an average business, and no quotable 
change in prices. Richardson, Spence, & Co., 
quote red wheat 8s. S d. @ 9s. 2d .; white do. 
9s. 3<i.@T0s. Western Canal flour, 32s. @ 33s.; 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, 32s. 6(2. @33s. 6 d .; 
Ohio, 35s. @ 35s. 6d. White corn in rather 
improved demand at 35s. @ 36s. 6 d .; yellow 
and mixed, quiet at 34s. 6 d. for yellow, and 34s. 
for mixed. Beef was firmer, with but little 
speculative inquiry. Pork was very dull. 


as well as rank. This last idea was proposed 
by France. 

According to the correspondence of the Lon¬ 
don Times, the social condition of the Princi¬ 
palities is materially improved and improving. 

Persia .—Feruk Khan, the Persian Minister, 
had left Constantinople for Marseilles. Pre¬ 
vious to his going, he paid a visit to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, who returned his call, 
which is thought somewhat strange, seeing that 
diplomatic relations were suspended between 
the two countries they represent. There is a 
rumor that the Shah of Persia has written an 
autograph letter to the Czar, asking his advice 
and assistance. On the one hand, it is stated 
that Feruk Khan definitely promised to Lord 
Stratford that Herat should be given up, and 
the citizens recompensed; while on the other, 
it is said that Sadr Azam, whose dismissal the 
British insist on, has been named Prime Min- 


for the slightest evidence of feebleness or decay¬ 
ing power. Rather let us anticipate the general 
verdict that will be pronounced upon it, as one 
of the ablest of all his writings. But he wrought 
at it too eagerly. Hours after midnight, the 
light was seen to glimmer through the window 
of that room which, within the same eventful 
week, was to witness the close of the volume, 
and the close of the writer’s life.” 


of the bill, to insert the word “ material,” and 
in the eighth line to insert, after the word “in¬ 
quiry,” “ within the constitutional jurisdiction 
of Congress, or either House thereof; ” and, 
again, a proviso at the close of the bill, “ that 
this act shall not be so construed as to deprive any 
witness of such privileges as are allowed to wit¬ 
nesses testifying before a judicial tribunal by 


of Mr. Mallory to recommit, and decided in the 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


SENATOR WILSON AND THE DISUNIONISTS, 


Thursday, January 22, 1857. 

SENATE. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the special order, being the bill to expedite tel¬ 
egraphic communication for the uses of the 
Government in its foreign intercourse, the 
amendment pending being that of Mr. Pugh, 
that the arrangement should not take effect un¬ 
til the matter was guarded by treaty in the 
same manner as that relating to Central Amer- 


PEACE OF EUROPE ESTABLIskED. 


The British mail steamer Persia, from Liver¬ 
pool on the morning of the 10th inst,, arrived 
at New York Saturday. 

It is announced from Constantinople that the 
Turkish Government has definitely arranged 
with English capitalists for a loan of £12,000,000, 
at six per cent. Subscriptions are at par. 

The monthly debtor and creditor account of 
the Bank of France was published on Friday, 
the 9th, and showed an increase in commercial 
discounts and a decrease in bullion. The Eng¬ 
lish money market is easier, and some bankers 
have discounted at 5J per cent, for the trade. 

In breadstuff's a moderate business had been 
done during the week, and prices were without 
material alteration. Red wheat was quoted at 
8s. 3d. to 9s.; white wheat, 9s. 3d. to 10s. per 
70 ft>s. Western Canal flour, 31s. Gd. to 32s. 
per bbl.; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 32s. 6d. 
to 33 s. Gd.; Canadian, 33 s. 5d. to 35s. per bbl. 
Indian corn—mixed, 33s. 5a!. to 34s.; yellow, 
34s. to 34s. 6<2.; white, 35s. to 36s. 6 d. per 480 
pounds. 

Provisions .—In beef the feeling was rather 
firmer, but as yet there is no change in rates. 
Pork continues dull generally, without transac¬ 
tions in American. Bacon, in limited request, 
has receded Is. to 2s. per cwt. The last quo¬ 
tation for lard was 66s. 


cester: 

Senate Chamber, January 10, 1857. 

Dear Sir : I have received your note, enclo¬ 
sing the call of several citizens of Worcester, 
who believe “the existing Union to be a fail¬ 
ure,” upon the people of Massachusetts, “ to 
meet in Convention at Worcester, on Thurs¬ 
day, the 15th of January, to consider the prac¬ 
ticability, probability, and expediency, of a 
separation of the free and slave States; ” and 
inviting me, in behalf of the Committee of Ar¬ 
rangements, “to be present, or to communicate 
my sentiments on the subject in question.” 
Your Committee of Arrangements could not 
expect me to “ be present ” at your Conven¬ 
tion ; but as you have invited me “to commu¬ 
nicate my sentiments,” I will frankly do so. 

I have read, with sincere and profound re¬ 
gret, this call on the people of Massachusetts 
“ to meet in Convention to consider the practi¬ 
cability, probability, and expediency, of a sep¬ 
aration of the free and slave States.” I regret 
to find gentlemen rushing into a movement 
which can have no other issues than to put a 
burden upon the cause to which they have 
given so many years of self-sacrificing toil, and 
to impair their influence in the future. Impo¬ 
tent for good, this movement can only be pro¬ 
ductive of evil. It may be seized upon by 
adroit political leaders to alarm the timid ; to 
deceive and mislead those who have already 
been deluded and misled by artful men into 
the support of the interests of Slavery. Im¬ 
prudent words or rash deeds, on the part of the 
opponents of Slavery, only add to the power of; 
those in the North.and in the South, who have 
used the people to secure the ascendency of the 
slave propagandists. 

The American people are a patriotic people. 
They love their country—their whole country. 
The preservation of that Union which makes 


Messrs. Pugh, Hunter, Weller, Thompson of 
Kentucky, and Butler, opposed the bill; and 
Messrs. Benjamin, Rusk, Douglas, Seward, 
Toucey, and Bayard, advocated it; when Mr. 
Pugh withdrew his amendment. 

The bill wasthen amended in several impor¬ 
tant particulars, and Messrs. Crittenden, Geyer, 
and Pearce, continued the debate against the 
bill, and Mr. Mallory in its favor; when the 
question was taken on its passage, and decided 
in the affirmative, by the following vote : 

Yeas —Messrs. Allen, Bell of New Hamp¬ 
shire, Bell of Tennessee, Benjamin, Brodhead, 
Brown, Cqllamer, Dodge, Douglas, Durkee, Fes¬ 
senden, Fish, Foot, Foster, Hale, Houston, 
James, Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Pratt, Rusk, 
Seward, Stuart, Thomson of New Jersey, Tou¬ 
cey, Wade, Wilson, Wright, and Yulee—29. 

Nays — Messrs. Biggs, Clay, Crittenden, 
Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Green, Hunter, Iver¬ 
son, Mason, Pearce, Pugh, Reid, Slidell, Thomp¬ 
son of Kentucky, Toombs, Trumbull, and Wel¬ 
ler—18, 

A bill was received from the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, more effectually to enforce the at¬ 
tendance of witnesses on the summons of either 
House of Congress, and to compel them to dis¬ 
cover testimony; which was read, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Toombs subsequently reported this bill 
without amendment, and asked its immediate 
consideration ; which motion was objected to, 
and the bill was laid over. 


These amendments were rejected. 

Mr. Pugh, as a member of the investigating 
committee, read the reasons which governed 
him in dissenting from the views of the major¬ 
ity of the committee. 

The bill was then read a third time, and, on 
the question, “Shall the bill pass ? ” it was de¬ 
cided in the affirmative, by the following vote: 

Yeas —Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bayard, Bell 
of New Hampshire, Bell of Tennessee, Benja¬ 
min, Biggs, Bigler, Brown, Butler, Clay, Colla- 
mer’ Crittenden, Dodge, Douglas, Durkee, 
Evans, Fessenden, Fish, Fitzpatrick, Foot, Fos¬ 
ter, Green, Geyer, Houston, Hunter, James, 
Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Pratt, 
Reid, Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Slidell, Stuart, 
Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, Toucey, 
Trumbull, Wade, Weller, Wright, and Yulee— 


HOUSE. 

The House was employed in the consideration 
of private bills, many of which were disposed 


Saturday, January 24, 1857. 

SENATE. 

Mr. Brown said that there were several bills 
relating to the District of Columbia, some of 
which might give rise to debate, and he would 
therefore call up in the first instance those not 
likely to lead to objection. 

The following bills were then severally ex¬ 
plained and passed: 

Bill to increase the salaries of the judges of 
the Circuit and Criminal Courts of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Bill to incorporate the Washington Paper 


The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hunter, the Senate pro¬ 
ceeded to consider the bill from the House of 
Representatives, making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
department, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with certain Indian tribes, reported from the 
Committee on Finance with various amend- 

The Senate agreed to some of the amend¬ 
ments, and adjourned at a late hour, without 
finally-disposing of the bill. 

HOUSE. 

Joseph L. Chester, who was summoned to 
answer for contempt, made his excuse in wri¬ 
ting for not appearing before the investigating 
committee on the day appointed. His excuse 
was deemed satisfactory, and he was discharged 
from custody. 

On motion of Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, 
under a suspension of the rules, and after va¬ 
rious other days had been submitted to the test 
of the House, Thursday and Saturday next were 
set apart for the consideration of Territorial 
business, in view of the fact that two of the days 
heretofore set apart for that purpose were con¬ 
sumed by questions relating to the proceedings 
of the select committee. 

Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi, reported, from 
the Committee,on Military Affairs, a bill to in¬ 
crease the pay of the officers of the army; 
which was read twice, and is as follows : 

Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the 
commencement of the present fiscal year, the 
pay of each commissioned officer of the army, 
including military storekeepers, shall be increas¬ 
ed twenty dollars per month, and that the com¬ 
mutation price of officers’ subsistence shall be 
thirty cents per ration. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 


successor to the Hon. David R. Atchison, and 
whose term of service will expire on the fourth 
of March, 1859. He received 101 votes (a ma¬ 
jority) on the first ballot. Colonel Benton re¬ 
ceived 23, H. R. Gambril, American, 34. Gov¬ 
ernor Polk succeeds Mr. Geyer. 


Fi-oof that Dyspepsia can be Cured. 


Iowa Senator. —James Harlan, whose sent 
in the Senate was vacated last week, on the 
ground of an irregularity in the proceedings of 
the State Legislature by which he was elected, 
is re-elected a United States Senator by the 
present Legislature of Iowa, the vote being 63 
for Mr. Harlan to 35 for his competitor. The 
term for which Mr. H. has been thus a second 
time chosen will not expire until the fourth of 
March, 1861. 


Wisconsin Senatorship. — Madison, Wis., 
Jan. 21.—A caucus of Republican members of 
the Legislature held this afternoon nominated 
J. R. Doolittle for United States Senator. 
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Pennsylvania Affairs, &c. — Harrisburgh, 
Jan. 20.—The two Houses of the Legislature, 
having failed to meet in convention yesterday 
to elect a Treasurer, will require the passage 
of a new law. No train has yet arrived from 
the East. The Western train reached here last 
night. The storm was lighter at the West. 
Another snow-storm has commenced here. 
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REPOSITORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

For the Year 1857. 

me vol. 18mo ; about 400 pages. Price, $1 in paper. 


Banking in Missouri.— The Senate of Mis¬ 
souri, on the 14th instant, passed the constitu¬ 
tional amendment in relation to banks (fixing 
the capital at five millions of dollars, we believe) 
by a large majority. 

War in Florida. — Charleston, Jan. 18.— 
The steamer Carolina has arrived, with Jack¬ 
sonville dates to the 15th instant. General 
Harney had withdrawn all the flags of truce, 
and declared war against the Indians. 


The American Almanac is loo well known to. require 
more than a simitle announcement, having been regularly 
published for twenty-eight years, and having become, on 
account of the extent and reliability of its information, an 
indispensable companion to legislators, scholars, and men 


The hostile sentiments which the Russian 
Court and Cabinet have of late displayed 
against Sweden, have induced the King to put 
the military forces of Sweden and Norway in 
the most efficient state; and the warlike spirit 
which appears to animate the now-assembled 
Swedish Diet proves that the nation is very 
willing to second the King in his defensive 
measures. 

While it cannot be denied that Russia is at¬ 
tempting retaining somewhat more "territory 
than what is due to her according to a strict 
interpretation of the treaty of peace, still, had 
Austria and England been very anxious to 
avoid every dispute that might lead to the re¬ 


prompt is assuming the hostile attitude which 
they have actually done. But, while the Em¬ 
peror of France is willing to show some cour¬ 
tesy towards the defeated enemy, and resolved 
not to permit any trifling cause to kindle again 
the flames of war, England and Austria are 
evidently actuated by very different motives. 
It is also to be observed that the points in ques¬ 
tion are of no vital importance as to the inde¬ 
pendency or future safety of Turkey. 

It is certainly not my intention to defend the 
duplicity of Russia, hut I am still less ready to 
approve of the course which the English Gov¬ 
ernment and the English press have pursued. 
It could indeed not hut awaken the suspicion 
of the Emperor of France, when seeing the 
sudden ehauge of feelings towards Austria that 
took place in England just at the very moment 
when an enterprise was about to he undertaken 
by the combined fleets of France and England 
against the King of Naples, the bosom friend 
of the Court of Austria; and future events may 

shnw Lav, inoHfiod tbo Er»vn»rnr aF LVoaaa 


France.—Termination of the Conference .— 
The Conference closed on the evening of Tues¬ 
day, the 6th, by the signing of a protocol which 
purports to terminate the difficulties that have 
hitherto prevented the execution of the treaties 
of the 30th of March. The following is the 
statement by the Moniteur: 

“The representatives of the contracting 
Courts to the Congress of Paris, assembled this 
day, (Tuesday, January 6,) in conference at 
the Hotel of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
signed a protocol which puts an end to the dif¬ 
ficulties encountered in the execution of the 
treaty on the 30th of March. 

“ It is known that the nature of the locality 
did not allow the Boundary Commission to 
come to an understanding upon all the points 
of the new frontier line between Turkey in 
Europe and Russia. On the other hand, it 
became necessary to supply for the silence 
which the treaty had kept relative to the fate 
of the Isle of Serpents. Finally, the strict ap¬ 
plication of the 21st article, by annexing the 
Delta of the Danube to Moldavia, took away 
from the immediate sovereignty of Turkey a 


show how justified the Emperor of France was 
in not hastily engaging himself to pursue the 
course which Austria and England were ready 
to follow in this matter. 

The oonduct of Austria and Prussia, in at¬ 
tempting at interfering in the affairs of Den¬ 
mark, is scandalous, and deserves a most se¬ 
vere rebuke. It is to be hoped that these two 
German Powers will have to learn that they are 
powerless in all matters concerning the Scan¬ 
dinavian Kingdoms. 

Spain and Italy contain many fiery elements, 
and nobody would be surprised, should those 
countries, during the ensuing year, become the 
theatres of revolutionary struggles. The dis¬ 
pute between Prussia and Switzerland is also 
an affair that might lead to a war, which may 
result in a general revolutionary movement in 
Germany, though at present such an attempt 
could only prove disastrous. 

Should Mr. Buchanan commit the great po¬ 
litical blunder and moral crime to give any en¬ 
couragement whatever to Walker’s attempt at 
introducing Slavery in Central America, there 
is much reason to apprehend that the result 
wiil be a war between the United States and 
England, as it is scarcely credible that Lord 
Palmerston will permit sueh an attempt to be 
accomplished, without opposing it with an 
armed force ; and if so, I feel sure that Eng¬ 
land will find itself seconded by more than one 
of the European Powers. Diogones. 


New York, Jan. 23, —The Collins steamship 
Atlantic, from Liverpool on the 7th instant, ar¬ 
rived at six o’clock this evening. Her advices 
are four days later than those received per 
America at Halifax. 

Lord Napier has been appointed British Min¬ 
ister to Washington. He is a practiced diplo¬ 
matist, having served in similar capacities in 
Austria, Persia, Russia, Naples, and Turkey. 
The TrtnAm Times oh; Jot a IaU ... 


The London Times objects to his appointment, 
on the ground that, though well fitted by diplo¬ 
matic experience to represent the country in 
4he East, at any despotic and military Courts 
in Continental Europe, he is not the right man 
for a Emission to Washington. 

The^roceedings of the Paris Conference re¬ 
main obscure. Le Pays says the Conference 
met on the 3d, but the Moniteur is silent. The 
delay is attributed by some to the necessity for 
time to prepare the protocols, and by others to 
a new disagreement of detail, but not of princi¬ 
ple, respecting the compensation to be paid to 
Russia. No apprehension is felt for any other 
than a pacific result. 

_ The Swiss Government has declared its wil¬ 
lingness to put a stop to the proceedings against 
the insurgents, if France and England will 
promise their efforts to procure the complete 
independence of Neufchatel, and to withdraw 
their adhesion to the protocol of 1852. If an 
arrangement cannot be effected on this or an 
analogous basis, all the Swiss will rise and de¬ 
fend their rights and independence. The great¬ 
est enthusiasm prevails everywhere. It is esti¬ 
mated that should war ensue, four hundred 
thousand will be under arms. The canton of 
Geneva, being in want of 800,000 francs for 
arms, that sum was subscribed at the town hall 
in twenty-four hours. A favorable augury is 
drawn from the apparently-eordial reception 
given by Napoleon to the Swiss Envoy. 

The London Gazette publishes an official ac¬ 
count of the hostile operations against China, 
Confirming the previous details. 


territory which formerly was a direct depend¬ 
ency of the Sublime Porte. 

“ Inspired with the resolutions of the Con¬ 
gress, and wishing to conciliate all interests, 
the Conference, by unanimous consent, has de¬ 
cided that the frontier line shall follow the Yale 
of Trajan as far as the river Yalpuk, leaving 
Bolgrad and Tabak to Moldavia, and that Russia 
shall retain on the right bank of that stream 
the town of Komrat, with a territory of about 
three hundred square versts. 

“ The Isle of Serpents has been considered 
as belonging to the mouths of the Danube, 
and it has been agreed that it goes with their 
destination. 

“ The Conference has recognised that it was 
the intention of Congress to re-establish, by 
article 21 of the Treaty of Peace, in their 
former condition, the territories situated west 
of the new boundary; and, to conform itself to 
the provisions of the negotiators of the peace, 
it has decided that those territories shall be 
annexed to Moldavia, with the exception of the 
Delta of the Danube, which returns directly to 
Turkey. 

“ It has been decided, moreover, that on the 
30th of next March, at latest, the fixing of the 
boundary Bhall be effected, and that at the same 
date the Austrian troops and the British squad¬ 
ron shall have evacuated the Danubian Prin¬ 
cipalities and the internal waters of Turkey. 

“ The Commission of the Principalities, the 
members of which are already at Constantinople, 
may therefore at that period proceed to the 
provinces, and fulfil the mission intrusted to it. 
As soon as that commission shall have termi¬ 
nated its labors, it will render an account there¬ 
of to the Conference, which will meet at Paris, 
according to the terms of the 25th artiole of 
the treaty, to sanction, by a convention, the 
final agreement come to between the contract¬ 
ing parties, relative to the organization of the 
Principalities.” 

Switzerland.—The Difficulty Settled. —Ad¬ 
vices from Paris intimate that there is a grow¬ 
ing probability, amounting almost to a certain¬ 
ty, of a pacific solution of the Neufchatel ques¬ 
tion. A despatch from Berne, dated the 8th, 
states that the Federal Council of Switzerland, 
considering the new propositions which have 
been submitted to it by the Emperor Napoleon, 
and supported by the good offices of England, 
to he such as are acceptable to the Swiss Con¬ 
federation, has decided to convoke the Federal 
Assembly of Switzerland for the 14th instant, 
to receive these propositions. A letter from 
Berne, of the 3d, in the Independance Beige, 
says, reliably, that the proposal is as follows: 

“England completely approves of the lgst 
proposition made by the Emperor Napoleon, 
namely: that the Swiss Federal Council is re¬ 
quested to release the Neufchatel prisoners, 
solely out of regard for the friendly feeling of 
the Emperor. The Emperor, in return, engages 
to endeavor to obtain from the King of Prussia I 
thecompleterenunoiatlonofNeufchatel. Should 
the King of Prussia refuse to negotiate on this 


ment at Worcester shall have any effect at all, 
it will only serve to array against those who 
are battling to arrest the further extension of 
Slavery, and the longer domination of the slave 
perpetualists, that intense, passionate, and ve¬ 
hement spirit of nationality which glows in the 
bosoms of the American people. 

I avail myself, therefore, of your invitation to 
“ communicate my sentiments ” to the Conven¬ 
tion, to frankly announce to you and the signers 
of the call, that I have no sympathy for, nor 
can I have any connection with, any movement 
which contemplates the dissolution of theUnion. 
The logic of the head and the logic of the heart 
teach me to regard all such movements, either 
in the North or the South, as crimes against 
Liberty. I denounced, during the late canvass, 
the unpatriotic and treasonable language of 
Southern politicians and presses. I have de¬ 
nounced them here on‘the floor of the Senate. 
I shall hold the incoming Administration re¬ 
sponsible before the country, if it bestows its 
patronage upon the Richmond Enquirers, 
Charleston Mercurys, and New Orleans Deltas, 
and I shall resist the confirmation of the Wises, 
the Floyds, and the Rhetts, of the South, if they 
shall be placed before us for official positions. 

I cannot but indulge in the hope, that when 
the signers of this call assemble in the heart of 
our good old Commonwealth, they will con¬ 
clude to leave all the impotent and puerile 
threats against the Union to the Southern 
slave propagandists, and proclaim their readi¬ 
ness to follow, in the conflicts of the future, the 
banner of “Liberty and Union,” around which 
rallied, in the late canvass, nearly fourteen hun¬ 
dred thousand intelligent and patriotic Ameri¬ 
can freemen. A firm and inflexible adherence 
to his constitutional and patriotic position will, 
I am confident, secure the prohibition of Sla¬ 
very in all places under the exclusive authority 
of Congress, overthrow the slave power in the 
National Government, and prepare the way for 
the peaceful emancipation of the bondman by 
the consent of the people of the slaveholding 
States. Yours, truly, Henry Wilson. 

Rev. T. W. Eigginson. 


The question was stated to be on the mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, to lay on 
the table the motioD, submitted by him, to re¬ 
consider the vote adopting the following reso¬ 
lution : 

J. W. Simonton having appeared at the bar 
of the House according to its order, and the 
cause shown for the said contempt being insuf¬ 
ficient : Therefore, 

Resolved, That the said J. W. Simonton he 
continued in close custody by the Sergeant-at- 
Artns, or, in his absence, by William G. Flood, 
during the balance of this session, or until dis¬ 
charged by the further order of the House, to 
be taken when he shall have purged the con¬ 
tempt upon which he was arrested, by testifying 
before said committee. 

Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky. Where is the 
man who was yesterday before this House ? I 
desire to know whether or not he is now in cus¬ 
tody, and if so, by what authority ? 

The Speaker. It is not a question [that is 
properly before the House. 

Mr. M arshall. I respeetfally suggest to the 
Chair that it is a most pertinent question to 
know whether the party upon whom we are 
about to pass sentence is or is not in custody. 

The Speaker. The Sergeant-at-Arms informs 
the Chair that the person arrested and brought 
before the House yesterday, is in his custody. 

Mr. Orr. And he cannot go into his custody 
until the resolution shall have been finally dis¬ 
posed of. 

Mr. Clingman. I hope the gentleman from 
South Carolina will withdraw the motion to lay 
on the table, and let us see if we cannot recon¬ 
sider and amend the resolution. 

Mr. Orr. The motion to reconsider would be 
debatable. If there is a majority of the House 
who desire to reconsider the vote adopting the 
resolution, they will vote against the motion to 
lay on the table. 

Mr. H. Marshall, of Kentucky. Before we vote, 
I desire the prisoner to be brought to the bar of 
the House. 

The Speaker. The Sergeant-at-Arms informs 
the Chair that the accused is present and in his 


Mill Company. 

Bill incorporating the Granite Manufacturing 
Company of Washington city. 

Bill incorporating the Metropolitan Mechan¬ 
ics’Institute, for the promotion of manufactures, 
commerce, and the mechanic arts. 

Bill supplementary to an act to organize an 
institution for the insane of the army and navy 
and of the District of Columbia, in said Dis¬ 
trict, approved March 3,1855. 

Mr. Brown then called up the bill to author¬ 
ize the Commissioner of Public Buildings to 
remove obstructions from certain streets and 
avenues in the city of Washington, and to 
prevent trespass on the same. 

This bill led to a long discussion on a mo¬ 
tion to strike out the third section, in the fol¬ 
lowing words: 

“ That the Washington and Alexandria Rail¬ 
road Company shall have authority to lay a 
railroad track along First street, across Penn¬ 
sylvania avenue, and along Maryland avenue, 
from the depot of the Baltimore and Ohio rail¬ 
road to Potomac bridge, or to sueh other point 
on the Potomac river as they may select, pro¬ 
vided the rails on said track shall not be laid 
above the level of the paving stones on said 
street and avenues: And provided, further, 
That sajd company shall at no time use steam 
as a propelling power on said track, and shall, 
moreover, remove the said track without cost 
to the United States, whenever Congress shall 


The extent of the storm cannot yet be ascer¬ 
tained, We have accounts of it as far north, 
south, east, and west, as our communications 
reach. At Bangor it was furious, the roads 
impassable, and the thermometer six degrees 
below zero on the 19th. At Montreal, same 
day, the thermometer was fifteen degrees be¬ 
low zero, and there was a terrible gale and 
snow storm; and at Quebec, on the 18th, the 
thermometer was thirty degrees below zero. 
At Buffalo, on the 18th, it stood at eight de¬ 
grees below zero; on the 19th it was five de¬ 
grees above, with a slight fall of snow, and the 
mails from the West irregalar. At Oswego, on 
the 18th, the thermometer was eighteen degrees 
below zero, and on the 19th three degrees be¬ 
low. At Ogdensburg, on the 18th, the ther¬ 
mometer was 36 degress below zero; and at 
Watertown, same day, forty degrees below zero. 
At Utica, on the 19th, the thermometer was five 
degrees below zero, and a heavy snow storm. 
At Boston, Portland, and Springfield, the snow 
was very deep, and the railroads were blockaded, 
At Springfield, it was the severest snow storm 
since 1839. At New Bedford the ferry boat 
was frozen up in the river, and locomotives at¬ 
tempting to break through the snow drifts found 
them in some places as high as the smoke pipe. 
At New Haven, on the 19th, the thermometer 
was six degrees below zero. At Providence 
the snow was two feet deep, and the railways 
were impassable. At Dubuque, Iowa, on the 
19th, the thermometer was thirty-seven degrees 
below zero. Same day, at Cincinnati, the ther¬ 
mometer was four degrees below zero, and the 
ice in the river was a foot thick. A* Chicago, 
on the 19th, the thermometer was sixteen de¬ 
grees below zero. It has already been stated 
that the severe cold and snow extended as far 
south as our information has yet reached, the 
ultimate point being Weldon, (N. C.) If the 
reader will take a map of the United States, 
and mark the above points, he will find that the 
cold spell has covered the greater part of the 
States, and that the snow has spread over an 
incredible area of country. All Canada, New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and we know 
not how many other States, have shared in the 
visitation —Philadelphia North American. 


The question was then taken on the motion 
to lay the motion to reconsider on the table, 
and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 116, 
nays 77. 

The House then resumed the consideration 
of the bill more effectually to enforce the at¬ 
tendance of witnesses on the summons of either 
House of Congress, and to compel them to dis¬ 
cover testimony, reported yesterday from the 
select committee, the question bei^g on the mo¬ 
tion that it be referred to the Com\ fttee on the 
Judiciary, and, if that reference S.Culd fail, 
upon the motion that it be recommitted. 

Mr. Davis, of Maryland, said he was instruct¬ 
ed by the committee to submit a substitute for 
the bill, only differing from the original in the 
alterations which he had brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the House. 

Mr. H. Marshall then withdrew his motion 
to refer the bill, when Mr. Davis submitted the 
substitute; whereupon, Mr. M. renewed his mo- 


Messrs. Bell of Tennessee, Fessenden, Fitz¬ 
patrick, and others, sustained tlrt motion, and 
Messrs. Hunter, Toucey, and others, opposed 
it; when the question was taken, and it was 
agreed to by a large majority. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate as 
amended, and was read a third time and 
passed. 

Mr. Brown then moved to take up the bill to 
take the sense of the people living west of Rock 
creek, in the District of Columbia, on the ques¬ 
tion of the retrocession of that part of said 
District to the State of Maryland. 

This measure was discussed at some length 
by Messrs. Stuart, Seward, Pratt, Brown, and 
others, when it was passed over informally. 

The Senate held an Executive session, and 
after some time spent therein, adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

The Speaker stated that a witness arrested 
by order of the House was in the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and that that officer was 
ready to present him at the bar of the House. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms then appeared, and, 
in accordance with the order of the 16th inst., 
presented Joseph L. Chester at the bar of the 


Mr. Millson, of Virginia, desired to make a 
suggestion to the gentleman from Maryland, 
viz: to strike out the word “ penitentiary,” and 
insert the words “ common jail.” 

Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, also suggested the pro¬ 
priety of an additional section, making it the duty 
of the Speaker to direct the Clerk of the House 
to report to the United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia any violation of the law, 
in order that prosecution might be instituted 
against the offending party. 

Mr. Davis, of Maryland, stated that he wa3 
directed by the committee to substitute the 
words “ common jail ” for “ penitentiary,” as 
suggested by Mr. Millson, and also to add the 
following section, as proposed by Mr. Letcher : 

“•And be it further enacted, That when a 
witness shall fail to testify, as provided in the 
previous sections of this bill, and the facts shall 
be reported to the House, it shall be the duty 
of the Speaker of this House or the President 
of the Senate to certify the fact, under the seal 
of the House or Senate, to the District Attorney 
for the District of Columbia, whose duty it shall 
be to bring the matter before the grand jury, 
fgr their action.” 

The previous question was thenjmoved and 
seconded. 

The question was then taken on the motion 
to refer the bill to the Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary, and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
71, nays 132. 

The substitute was next agreed to, when the 
bill, as amended, was read a third time, and 
passed—yeas 183, nays 12. 

[It is printed in another column.] 


Mr. Kelsey, of New York. I submit the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Speaker propound to 
Joseph L. Chester the following questions: 
“ What excuse have yon for not appearing be¬ 
fore the select committee of this House, pursu¬ 
ant to a summons served on you on the 14th 
instant ? Are you now ready to appear before 
said committee, and answer such proper ques¬ 
tions as shall be put to you by said committee ? ” 

Mr. Phelps demanded the previous question; 
which was seconded, and under the operation 
thereof the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Letcher, in order to avoid the scenes 
that occurred a few days since, moved that the 
witness be required to put his answers in wri¬ 
ting, to qualify to them under oath, and to re¬ 
port them to the House. 

The previous question was seconded, and 
under the operation thereof the motion of Mr. 
Letcher was agreed to. 

Mr. Faulkner, of Virginia, gave notice of his 
intention to offer, as an amendment to the tariff 
bill, a proposition for the reduction of the du¬ 
ties on imports—the scheme being a reduction 
of thirty-three and a third per cent, on the ex¬ 
isting rate of duties; which was ordered to be 
printed, under the order of the House on the 


Secretary of War be authorized, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the council of administration, to 
extend the additional pay herein provided, to 
any person serving as chaplain at any post of 
the army. 

The bill was read a third time, and passed, 
by the following vote: 

Yeas —Messrs. Aiken, Akers, Allen, Allison, 
Barbour, Bell, Bennett of New York, Benson, 
Billinghurst, Bishop, Bowie, Branch, Broom, 
Buffinton, Burlingame, Cadwalader, Campbell 
of Pennsylvania, Caruthers, Caskie, Chaffee, 
Clarke of New York, Clark of Connecticut, 
Clawson, Clingman, Comitis, Covode, Cullen, 
Cumback, Damrell, Davis of Illinois, Dean, 
Denver, Dick, Dickson, Edie, Edmundaon, Ed¬ 
wards, Elliott, Emrie, Etheridge, Eustis, Evans, 
Faulkner, Flagler, Florence, Fuller of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Fuller of Maine, Garnett, Goode, Hall 
of Iowa, Hall of Massachusetts, Harris of Mary¬ 
land, Harrison, Haven, Herbert, Hodges, Hoff¬ 
man, Horton of New York, Horton of Ohio, 
Howard, Hughston, Jones of Pennsylvania, 
Keitt, Kelly, ICennett, King, Knapp, Knox, 
Lake, A. K. Marshall, H. Marshall, Matteson, 
Maxwell, McCarty, Miller of N. Y., Millson, 
Millward, Moore, Morrill, Morrison, Norton, 
Oliver of N. Y., Oliver, of Mo., Parker, Peek, 
Pelton, Pennington, Pettit, Porter, Pringle, 
Purviance, Puryear, Quitman, Reade, Ricaud, 
Rivers, Robbins, Roberts, Robison, Rust, Sage, 
Sapp, Scott, Sherman, Smith of Va., Spinner, 
Stephens, Stewart, Stranahan, Thorington, 
Thurston, Todd, Tyson, Underwood, Vail, Vaik, 
Wakeman, Walker, Washburne of Wisconsin, 
Washburne of Illinois, Washburn of Maine, 
Watkins, Welch, Wheeler, Williams, Winslow, 
Wood, Woodruff, Woodworth, and Wright of 
Mississippi—130. 

Nays— Messrs. Albright, Ball, Barclay, 
Barksdale, Bennett of Miss., Bingham, Boyce, 
Bradshaw, Brenton, Burnett, Campbell of Ky., 
Campbell of Ohio, Carlile, Cobb of Geo., Cobb 
of Ala., Colfax, Craige, Davidson, Day, Dow¬ 
dell, Dunn, English, Grow, Harlan, Harris of 
Ala., Holloway, Houston, Jewett, Jones of 
Tenn., Kidwell, Loiter, Letcher, Lumpkin, 
Mace, Marshall of Ill., McMullin, McQueen, 
Miller of Indiana, Morgan, Murray, Nichols, 
Phelps, Powell, Ruffin, Sabin,Sandidge,Shorter, 
Simmons, Smith of Tenn., Smith of Ala., Stan¬ 
ton, Talbott, Taylor, Trafton, Trippe, Wade, 
Waldron, Watson, Wells, Whitney, Wright of 
Tenn., and Zollicoffer—62. 

A message was received from the President 
of the United States, notifying the House that 
he had signed the “ act more effectually to en¬ 
force the attendance of witnesses, and compel 
them to discover testimony.” 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, moved a suspension 
of the rules to enable him to introduce a bill 
to allow a slave and her two sons to inherit the 
property left by the father, a free negro, upon 
the condition that they be manumitted by their 
owners. He stated that the property was con¬ 
siderable, and unless the bill should pass, it was 
a question whether it would not vest in the 
United States, for want of heirs. 

The question was taken, and the motion to 
suspend the rules was agreed to—yeas 134, 
nays 33. 

Mr. Smith thereupon introduced the hill, 
which was read twice by its title, viz : “ A bill 
to relinquish the claim of the United States to 
certain property of which Elijah King died 
seised and possessed in the District of Colum¬ 
bia, on certain specified conditions.” 

The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed—yeas 123, nays 33. 

On motion by Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, the 
House took up Senate resolution for the ap¬ 
pointment of Regents of the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution ; which was read three times, and 
passed. 


The Storm at Charleston. — Charleston, 
Jan. 18.—There was a heavy gale and snow¬ 
storm to-day, with the thermometer at 22 de¬ 
grees above zero. 

The English Minister. —New York, Jan. 
-22.—The London correspondent of the Com¬ 
mercial Advertiser intimates that Lord Napier 
will be the new American Minister. 


’ery office and counting 
lo without its various anu. 


fUr* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of adver 

CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO., 


Railroad Communication, &c:. — Philadel¬ 
phia, Jan. 23.-—Five mails from Baltimore ar¬ 
rived last night. The NewYork train of last 
evening is not in. The snow has drifted on 
the track again. 

The Harrisburgh road is still blocked up, and 
a thousand passengers bound East are detained 
at Lancaster and Harrisburgh. Some passed 
over the Auburn road to be Reading road, and 
reached this city by that route. 

New York, 23.—Dispatches from all points, 
East, North, and West, chronicle an unex¬ 
ampled degree of cold to-day—thermometers 
varying from zero to 30° below. A despatch 
from Boston says that at 7 o’clock this morning 
the registered thermometer at Cambridge Ob¬ 
servatory indicated 16° below zero. 


FREE LABOR WAREHOUSE. 

Dry Goods and Groceries, Strictly Free Labor. 
fJJHE undersigned invites ^attention to his^establtsh- 

free labor. A large stock of staple' fabrics nl variety is 
accumulating for spring sales. Prices, lists, and samples, 
sent by mail. GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

ORANGE JUDD,) 101 Water st., 1 Terras $1 a yea; 
Pub. & Frop’r. j NewYork. ( in advance. 


Senatorial Election in Wisconsin. — Mil¬ 
waukee, Jan. 22. — J. R. Doolittle was to-day 
elected Senator of the United States by 79 votes 
against 36 for Mr. Dunn. 


The Atlantic Telegraph.—®. Johns, N. 
F., Jan. 27, 11 o’clock A. M .—Cyrus W. Field, 
Esq., National Hotel, Washington: I think you 
will approve of the reasons iu favor of Trinity 
Bay for the landing of the Atlantic cable. 

A. Shea. 

[The above message was received at She 
House Printing Telegraph office, in this city, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M.] 


JjlARMERS. Farmers, do your annual expenses for la- 

even the smallest of tile above sums? 

1 .1 ARMERS. Would it not then be good policy to add a 
1 single dollar more, and receive at the be¬ 

ginning of every month a large work, of 

F ARMERS. Twenty-Four pages, filled with the expe¬ 
rience of a great number of persons, doing 
the same things ns yourself! When you 

F ARMERS, are patting in a crop, rearing an animal, 
planting an orcherd, or doing any one of 


begin a-cl carry on the same operations* 
It is truly said, “Every one can learn 


practical accounts of what others find lo 
be Ole best and most profitable crops, ani- 


Stbamship Ashore.— Princetown, January 
20.—The steamer R. B. Forbes reports having 
seen, yesterday, a large steamship ashore, near 
Sanscot Head, Nantucket, with a signal of dis¬ 
tress flying, and supposed to be an European 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is 

G ARDEN- such a journal as this. It is conducted bv 
ERS. practical WORKING MEN, who speak 


The Forbes took off the crew of the barque 
Island City, from Galveston, before reported, 
anchored in distress, off Nantucket. 


Inauguration Ball at Philadelphia.— 
Philadelphia, Jan. 26.—The great event of the 
season in the fashionable world was the Inau¬ 
guration Ball at the Academy of Music, this 
evening. The throng was immense, and the 
dresses surpassed iu brilliancy any ever wit¬ 
nessed here. 


eels It is, and will eontinue to be, par- 
iculavly down upon agricultural humbugs. 


O WNERS r I*his page, could bo filled with the state- 
of Plots, ments of a muliittide of readers, who have, 


O WNERS the Agriculturist , and who have been saved 
ofplots. by its warnings from the impositions of 


Itf! mo. list, 1857. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The joint resolution instructing our Senator 
in Congress and requesting our Representatives 
to vote for a repeal of the duty on sugar, which 
passed the House yesterday, has just passed the 
Senate by a vote of 47 to 2. 

Very respectfully, Daniel Hill. 


CJUG AR| CHINESE NORTHERN SUGAR CANE.- 
0 Cane. All old and new subscribers to 

| THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
OUGAR/wishing to try this new and interesting plai 
0 Cane, will be supplied with at least 250 perfect seed 


Died at his residence, College Hill, Hamilton 
county, Ohio, at half past six o’clock, A. M., 
January 19 th, 1857, Samuel Wilson, in the 
seventy-first year of his age. 


CIUGAR envelope, ready directed, to mail tbem in. 
O Cane. This number of seeds will plant six to 

{square rods, and produce an abundance of s 
CJUGARI>r a dozen or twenty acres another year, slw ; 
0 Cane. | i( be wanted. 


N. B. FULL directions for culture, treatment, 
CIUGARWc., will be given in the Agriculturist during the 
0 Cant. Ispn'ng: and summer. 


S UGAR supply of first-rate pure and fresh seeds from 
Cane. France, to be added to his previous large stock 
of American growth. He has now enough to 
QUGAR plant over 200 acres. None of this stock is for 
0 Cane, sale, but all now on hand will be divided 


Tuesday, January 27, 1857. 

SENATE. 

After disposing of some uninteresting morn¬ 
ing business, Mr. Johnson reported from the 
Printing Committee a resolution rescinding the 
order for the printing of certain extra copies 
of Lieut. Ool. Graham’s report on the improve¬ 
ment of the Great Lakes, not long since pass- 


HUGH MILLER AND HIS SUICIBE. 


That Hugh Miller’s death was a suicide ii 
now proved by the verdict of a medical inquest 
and the tenor of the following note left to hil 


basis, the Emperor will oppose any aggression 
on the part of Prussia against Switzerland, and 
will defend the independence of Neufchatel.” 

The audience given by the King of Prussia 
to Mr. Fay, the United States Minister to Swit¬ 
zerland, who was accompanied by Count Mul- 
lioen, a Swiss, was of two'hours’ duration. The 
King is reported to have said that for him the 
question of Neufchatel was a question of honor; 
but that if Switzerland gave way, he might pos¬ 


sibly renounce his claim to Neufchatel. 

Turkey .—The English squadron of observa¬ 
tion near the Isle of Serpents have had to take 
refuge in the mouth of the Danube, in conse¬ 
quence of boisterous weather in the Black Sea. 

The second conference on the firman, respect¬ 
ing the convocation of the Divans ad hoc in 
the Principalities was held December 23d, at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Constanti¬ 
nople. The substance of their deliberations, 
so far as known, is, firstly, that as soon as the 
general tenor of the firman shall have been 
drawn up, the Commissioners will take part in 
elaborating the details; secondly, respecting the 
representation of the clergy, that the higher as 
well as the lower clergy should be represented 
in the Divan, and that, the representation of 
the Boyards class will be based upon property 


“ Dearest Lydia; My brain burns. I must 
have walked > and a fearful dream arises upon 
me. I cannot bear the horrible thought. God 
and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy 
upon me. Dearest Lydia, dear children, fare¬ 
well. My brain burns as the recollection grows. 
My dear, dear wife, farewell. 

“ Hugh Miller.” 

The particulars of the approach and posses¬ 
sion of the insanity that thus unhappily cul¬ 
minated, are very sad, and have created a wide 
sensation in England and Scotland. An Edin¬ 
burgh journal thus speaks of Mr. Miller’s last 
work; 

“ For some months past, his overtasked in¬ 
tellect had given evidence of disorder, He be¬ 
came the prey of false or exaggerated alarms. 
He fancied—if indeed it was a fancy—that, oc¬ 
casionally, and for brief intervals, his faculties 
quite failed him; that his mind broke down. 
He was engaged at this time with a treatise on 
the ‘ Testimony of the Rocks,’ upon which he 
was putting out all his strength, working at his 
topmost pitch of intensity. That volume will, 
in a few weeks, be in the hands of many readers; 
and, while they peruse it wittf the saddened im¬ 
pression that the intellect and genius of the 
author poured out their latest treasures in the 
composition, they will search through it in vain 


Friday, January 23, 1857. 

SENATE. 

Mr. Toombs moved take up the bill more ef¬ 
fectually to enforce the attendance of witnesses 
on the summons of either House of Congress, 
and to compel them to discover testimony; 
which motion was agreed to. 

The bill having been read— 

Mr. Hale took various exceptions to the bill 
in its present shape. He was opposed to the 
hasty manner in which it was passed through 
one branch and attempted to be pushed through 
another, to meet a particular exigency. He 
further condemned it, as striking at all known 
usage in the common law and at the recognised 
privileges of witnesses. He was altogether wil¬ 
ling that a law should be passed to compel 
a witness to disclose testimony under proper 
restrictions; hut denied that the present case 
was one of such pressing emergency as to have ! 
a hill harried through without due investiga¬ 
tion, and gave it as his opinion that it ought 
to be recommitted to the Committee on the Ju¬ 
diciary, 

Mr. Toombs defended the bill as containing 
every requisite provision, and expressed sur¬ 
prise that it should have met with objections 
from any quarter, 

Mr. Seward acknowledged that some measure 
of the kind might be necessary; still, he was 
not prepared to vote blindly for a law that might 
abridge the liberty of the citizen. Mr. S. then 
went on to point out certain defects which he 
proposed to remedy, if he could; but, if not, 
still avowed his purpose to vote for the bill in 
its present shape. He then moved certain 
amendments, which he conceived would render 
it less objectionable, to wit: In the seventh line 


The Speaker then proceeded to call the com¬ 
mittees for reports in private cases ; when 

Mr. Bishop, of New Jersey, from the Com- 
mittee of Claims, reported Senate resolution 
for the relief of Hall Neilson ; and it was com¬ 
mitted. 

Also, from the same committee, a resolution 
for the relief of James Young; which was 
committed. 

Mr. Flagler, of New York, from the Com- 
mitteee on the Post Office and Post Roads, re¬ 
ported a joint resolution for the relief of W. 
W. Wimmer, postmaster at West Zanesville, 
Ohio, and a bill for the relief of John H. Shep- 
herd_and Walter K. Caldwell, of Pike county, 
Missouri; which were read twipe and com¬ 
mitted. 

Mr. Barbour, of Indiana, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported with an amendment 
Senate bill authorizing the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior to approve the accounts of the marshal 
for the district of Missouri for furniture provi¬ 
ded for the use of the circuit court of the Uni¬ 
ted States for said district, at the April term of 
said court, held at St. Louis in 1854. 

The amendment was agreed to, when the bill 
was read a third time and passed; and the title 
was amended by adding thereto the words, 
“ and for the allowance and payment to the 
marshal of the district of Indiana, on the ac¬ 
count of furniture for the office of the clerk of 
the district court of the district of Indiana.” 

The House was engaged for the rest of the 
day with private bills. 


Mr. Stuart opposed that motion at length. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, reported back from 
the Ways and Means Committee an amended 
tariff. Mr. C. stated that this new bill, if en¬ 
acted, would probably decrease the aggregate 
revenue from d uties on imports about $14,000,000 
per annum ; bill committed. 

The regular order of business being called 
for, the bill to regulate the disbursement of the 
contingent fund of Congress was taken up, and 
Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, was addressing the 


Flour, Howard Street - - • 

Flour, City Mills. 

Rye Flour. 

Corn Meal. 

Wheat, white. 

Wheat, red. 

Corn, white. 

Corn, yellow. 

Rye, Pennsylvania .... 

Rye, Virginia. 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia ■ 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 

Clover Seed. 

Timothy Seed. 

Hay, Timothy. 


received daily, and 15,000 packages, of about 
Cl UGAR 300 seeds each, are being made up. 

0 Cane.\ THE AGRICULTURIST is generally ac¬ 


knowledged to be the BEST journal in the 
Cl UGAR country, devoted only to Soil-Culture in all i's 
0 Cane, various departments. It is the “ best,” because 


beauiifui, and very valuable^volume, 
large Double Quarto pages. This Journal is 

Those subscribingor THE AGRICULTURIST 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Monday, January 26, 1857. 

SENATE. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera¬ 
tion of the special order, being the bill from 
the House of Representatives authorizing the 
establishment of a navy depot on Blythe island, 
at Brunswick, on the coast of Georgia, and for 
other purposes, the immediate question pending 
being the motion of Mr. Mallory to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Biggs moved to amend the bill by stri¬ 
king out the words “ on Blythe island, on the 
coast of Georgia,” and insert “ at some proper 
point on the Atlantic coast hetween the capes 
of Virginia and the capes of Florida, to be 
determined, after careful examination, by a 
board of five competent naval officers to be ap¬ 
pointed by the President of the United States.” 

On this motion the yeas and nays were or¬ 
dered, and the question was decided in the 
negative by the following vote: 

Yeas —Messrs. Bayard, Biggs, Bigler, But¬ 
ler, Clay, Dodge, Evans, Hunter, Mallory, Ma¬ 
son, Pugh, and Reid—12. 

Nays— Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell of Ten¬ 
nessee, Benjamin, Brown, Crittenden, Fessen¬ 
den, Fish, Fitzpatrick, Foot, Foster, Geyer, 
Green, Hale, Houston, Iverson, James, Jones 
of Iowa, Nourse, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Sebas¬ 
tian, Seward, Toombs, Wade, Weller, Wilson, 
Wright, and Yulee—30. 

The Question was then tqkeu on the motjoq 


Kansas Affairs. — St. Louis, Jan. 21.—The 
Republican has published an advance copy of 
Governor Geary’s message. His views on the 
subject of squatter sovereignty are embodied in 
the following words: 

“ The durability and imperative authority of 
a State Constitution, when the interest of the 
people require a State Government, and direct 
the popular vote necessary to give it sanction 
and effect, will be a proper occasion once for 
all to decide the grave political questions which 
underlie a well-regulated Commonwealth.” 

The Governor advises the Legislature to let 
Slavery alone where the Constitution places it; 
to forego legislation in reference to it until a 
State Constitution is formed; recommends that 
errors and omissions in the statute-book be cor¬ 
rected ; denounces the test-oath act, and recom¬ 
mends its repeal. 

The Governor disapproves of the present 
mode of selecting jurors, and recommends a 
selection by lot; insists on the adoption of the 
ballot-box plan of voting, and suggests that the 
law requiring a residence in the Territory of 
ninety days and in certain districts of ten days 
prevents illegal voting. The balance of the 
message, which is an able and upright docu¬ 
ment, is devoted to local affairs. 
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Bacon, Shoulders ■ • • 
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Pork, Prime .... 
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Lard, in barrels ■ - • 
Lard, in kegs .... 
Wool, Unwashed - • • 
I Wool, Washed.... 
Wool, Pulled .... 
Wool, Fleece, common - 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - 
Wool, Choice Merino 
Butter, Western, in kegs 


QNLY number, and that got up under lira excitement 

THOUSAND new subscribers, hundreds oflet- 

O NLY ters of inquiry, &c. 

ONE. Eleven more numbers equally as good, and 
as much, better as possible, will be furnished this 

O NLY year. 

ONtt. N. B. The Agriculturist is stereotyped, and 

O NLY a, N T The* AGRICULTURIST tsYoclled at 
one. the Metropolitan City of the country—the best 
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- 21.00 @22.00 
- 18.00 @18.50 
■ 16.00 @17.00 


T RY It. ident Conducting Editor, an Associate Editor 
at each of several points in the Eastern, Mid¬ 
dle, and Western States. A dozen of these 

T RY It. men, who are thorough-going, practical Cultiva¬ 
tors, Fruit-growers, Stock-raisers, fj-c., are con¬ 
stantly furnishing lo the AGRICULTURIST 

T RY It. their combined experiences and observations 
in their several localities. This arrangement 

ciiffhsing tiie very test* practical information 


pend a single dollar a rear more in sutmlvintr 
I'timself with the AGRICULTURIST. Prom 
Its full FIVE HUNDRED good articles given 
[ very year, no one can (ail to derive at least 


Flour, State brands 
Flour, State brands, 
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Wheat, white - ■ 
Wheat, red - - - 
Corn, white - ■ ■ 
Corn, yellow • • 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Clover Seed - • 
Timothy Seed - ■ 
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From Kansas. — St. Louis, Jan. 22.—The 
Convention at Leeompton, Kansas, adjourned 
on the 14th instant, after passing resolutions 
embodying the views and principles of the 
party hereafter to be called the National Dem¬ 
ocratic party. 

Both branches of the Legislature repudiate 
that portion of the Governor’s message relating 
to the repeal of obnoxious enactments. 

Foot-passengers to-day crossed the Missis¬ 
sippi at St. Louis on the ice, and wagons will 
probably do so to-morrow. The weather is in¬ 
tensely colft. No detention of trains. | 


Missouri Senators. —Trusten Polk,-the re¬ 
cently-inaugurated Governor of the State of 
Missouri, has been elected a Senator of the 
United States for the term of six years from 
the fourth of March next, to succeed tie Hon. 
Henry Geyer,. James 1 S. Green (formerly 
a member of the Souse of Representatives) 
was previously elected to fill the short teym, as 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE EQUALITY OF ALL, THE BASIS OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

SPEECH OF HONloHN A. BINGHAM, 

Of Ohio, 

On the President’s Message. 

Dolivered in the House of Itcpresentatives, Jan. 13,185?I 
The President's Annual Message being tinder consid- 

* *Mr.'BINGHAM Rail:'' P " m 

Mr. Speaker: The President's message, now 
under consideration, abounds in seutiments 
subversive of the Constitution, and sanctions 
and defends a policy destructive of the public 
peace, and injurious to the public interests. 
And yet the President complains of agitation. 
His friend and advocate, the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Stephens,] repeats this com¬ 
plaint, and cries, “ Agitation I” “ Agitation! ” 
There has been agitation, general and uni¬ 
versal, amongst the people. It still continues, 
and not without cause. The President, in m; 
judgment, has abused the high trusts commit 
ted to him ; hence the agitation, and that “cry 
of alarm" among the people, of which he com¬ 
plains. It is right, sir, that the people raise 
the “cry of alarm;" it is right that they 
agitate for the correction of abuses committed 
by their agents and representatives. I believe, 
with Burke, “where there is abuse, there ought 
‘ to be clamor; because it is better to have our 
‘ slumber broken by the fire-bell, than to per- 
‘ ish amidst the flames.” 

The President in this message, under cover 
of a cunning device of words, advances the 
monstrous proposhion that the several States 
of this Union, as States, have a constitutional 
and imprescriptible right to traffic in slaves, 
not only within their respective limits, but 
throughout the national Territories. Having 
inaugurated this policy in Kansas, by which 
that ill-fated Territory has been subjected to 
an absolute tyranny; by which its soil has 
been cursed with the manacled foot of the 
bondman, and stained with the blood of mur¬ 
der and assassination; the President, with an 
audacity unparalleled, deprecates agitation , 
and demands acquiescence in this policy as 
the test of fidelity to the Constitution and the 
Union. To enforce this acquiescence as a 
duty, the President undertakes a defence ol 
the repeal of what he terms “ the statute re¬ 
striction upon the institution of new States,” 
and an exposition of the principles of the Con¬ 
stitution and of the rights of the States under 
it. Of the repeal of the “ statute restriction," 
by the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854, he says : 

“ Congress legislated upon the subject in 
1 such terms as were most consonant, with the 
‘ principle of popular sovereignty which un- 
1 derlies our Government. It could not have 
‘ legislated otherwise, without doing violence 
‘ to another great, principle of our institutions, 

‘ the imprescriptible right of equality of the 
1 several States.’ > 

ThiB “ statute restriction upon the institution 
of new States,” which was repealed, the Presi¬ 
dent tells us was violative of the imprescripti 
ble right of equality of the several States. It it- 
not the right of the new States that this statute 
restriction invaded, for they were not in being 
but the imprescriptible right of equality of the 
several States. 

What was this statute restriction, the repeal 
of which the President thus attempts to defend, 
and why was it originally enacted? It was 
the restriction imposed upon the extension oi 
Blavery, by the eighth section of the act ol 
1820, commonly called the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise; and which forever excluded Slavery 
(otherwise than in punishment of crime) from 
all that part of the Louisiana Territory lying 
■west of the western boundary of the Slate of 
Missouri, and north of 36° 30 / north latitude. 
This prohibition was in its terms perpetual. 
The motives which prompted its enactment arc 
apparent] The Congress which enacted ii 
doubtless felt, and knew, that Slavery was sub¬ 
versive of the ends of all free government, a 
violation of justice and of the rights of the en 
slaved, and contrary to the spirit of our free 
Constiiution; they also knew that, in the wrong 
in which this institution has its inception, there 
was no law to restrain the enslavement of all 
classes and races of men; that the brute force, 
by which the inherent rights of the black race 
had for centuries been cloven down, was not 
likely to be restrained from inflicting like cru¬ 
elties and oppressions upon the white race— 
that the violence in which this system lives 
and has its being, is deaf alike to the voice of 
justice and the ory of the oppressed, whether 
that cry burstB from the crushed heart of an 
African or an American. Hence the origin 
of that enaflhaeut. It was humane, politic, 
and just. 

But, Bir, it was repealed, we are told, in or¬ 
der to maintain inviolate “the imprescriptible 
right of equality of the several States.” An 
imprescriptible right of equality in what? In 
the bones and sinews and souls of men I And 
this right, the President tells ns, is imprescript¬ 
ible—not to be forfeited by non-user, nor to be 
restrained by Congressional enactment, and co¬ 
extensive wiib the national Territories. The 
President further tells us that this right “is a 
1 great principle of our institutions—a consti 
1 tutional light of each and all of the States of 
‘ the Union, as States, which the people, by 
‘ their recent political action, have sanctioned 
‘ and announced.” 

If all this be true, what a mockery for the 
President to tell us, as he does tell us, in the 
very next line of this message, that the people 
have thus “ proclaimed their unalterable and 
‘ devoted attachment to the Constitution, as 
‘ the safeguard of the rights of all, and as the 
‘ spirit of the liberty ot the Republic.” The 
spirit of the liberty of the Republicl to enslave 
men throughout the national jurisdiction! to 
cast a fetter upon the human soul ! to inter¬ 
pose the dark shadow of oppression between 
man aud his Maker 1 Sir, this is not the spirit 
of that liberty which God gave to man, when 
He breathed into him the breath of life. This 
is not the spirit of that liberty, one hoar of 
which, “is worth a whole eternity of bond¬ 
age.” This is not the spirit of that liberty, for 
which Hampden and Sidney died, and for de¬ 
fending which, Milton was hunted and perse¬ 
cuted iu his blindness. This is not the spirit 
of that liberty, for which the great apostles of 
our rase—men of whom the world was not 
worthy—,offered hunger and thnrst, cold and 
nakedness, and endured, withont fear and with¬ 
out reproach, the jeers of bate, the scowl of 
power, the gloom of the dungeon, the torture 
of the wheel, the agony of tha fagot, the 
ignominy of the scaffold and the cross. 

I shall not stop to inquire, whether the Pres¬ 
ident has not uttered a flagitious libel upon 
the American people by his announcement, 
that they have sanctioned this alleged right to 
enslave men as the “constitutional right of 
each and all of the States, as States, as the 
spirit of the liberty of the Republic.” Tney 
will answer to that charge themselves, and 
with more potency than any man can answer 
for them. 

Is it true, that this alleged imprescriptible 
right of the several States is a great principle 
of our institutions, sanctioned by the Constitu¬ 
tion, and upheld by the national arm ? If this 
be true, it affords the reason of the President’s 
assertion, in his message of last year, that the 
attempt by Congressional enactment to pro¬ 
hibit Slavery in the Territories recently ac¬ 
quired from Mexico, was “the endeavor to 

• force the ideas of internal policy entertained 
‘ iu particular States, upon allied independent 
‘ Staten.” 

With these instructions of the President 
upon the “ theory of our Government,” we 
can understand why it is that the Southern 
Slates deny the right or power of Congress to 
exclude Slavery from the Territories ; while 
distinguished Representatives of the SouEh de¬ 
mand of Congress the repeal of all restrictions 
upon the traffic in slaves throughout the nation¬ 
al jurisdiction, whether upon the land or the 
the sea. To be sure, the Constitution provides, 
that Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce; and the power to regulate, implies 
the power to prohibit; but the Constitution 
also provides that “ CougresB shall have power 
to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the Territory of the United States." 
The power of Congress to legislate in respect 
of each of these subjects, commerce and the 
Territories, is the same, general and exclusive. 
The wurd needful, expressed in the one grant, 
of power, is implied in the other. Ouly that 
legislation which is needful , is contemplated by 
the Constitution iu either or any case; only that 
legislation which is needful should be tolerated 
by the people. 

If the President be correct, it follows that 
these powers in Congress are but trust powers, 
(to be so exercised as not to infringe, but maiq- 
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tain, this alleged imprescriptible right of each 
and ail of the States, as States. This was the 
opinion of Mr. Calhoun, from whom manifestly 
the President-has taken his political faith. 
That illustrious Senator [Mr. Calhoun] said, 
“It was they (the several States) who constitu- 
1 ted the Government as their representative or 
1 trustee, and intrusted it with powers to be ex- 
1 ercised fortheir common benefit.”—( Calhoun's 
Works, vol. 4, p. 497.) If it be true, then, that 
the States, as States, have each this imprescript¬ 
ible right to traffic in slaves, not only within, 
but also without, their respective limits, and 
that the National Government is but their 
trustee to enforce it, in my judgment, South 
Carolina has the same constitutional right to 
demand the repeal of your statute which pro¬ 
hibits the slave trade upon the seas, and pun¬ 
ishes it with death, as Virginia had to demand 
the repeal of your statute of 1820, which pro¬ 
hibited the slave traffic in the Territories. 
Both these enactments rest for their validity 
upon the same general power in Congress; and 
the extra-territorial right of the several States 
to traffic in slaves, if it exist, is as sacred upon 
the sea as upon the land. It logically results, 
therefore, upon the President’s showing, that 
the statute restriction upon the slave trade up¬ 
on the seas is violative of a great principle of 
our institutions, the imprescriptible right of 
equality of the several States. 

How comes it that the President does not at 
once denounce this unequal exercise of the 
trust power of the Government over the foreign 
commerce of the States, as “an endeavor to 
‘ force the ideas of commercial policy enter- 
‘ tained in particular States upon allied inde- 
1 pendent States?” One would infer, from this 
language of the President, that we had no consti¬ 
tutional Government; that we still lived under 
the Confederation; that the commerce of this 
great country upon the land and the sea was 
not under the exclusive control of a National 
Government, but was subject to the sovereignty 
and conflicting regulations of thirty-one allied 
independent States. 

I scout all such dogmas. I rejoice, to-day, 
in the assurance that, despite the President’s 
false statements and false logic, we have a 
National Government, fully empowered by the 
Constitution to regulate exclusively the com¬ 
merce of the country with all foreign States, 
between the several States of the Union, and 
throughout the National Territories. Every 
American citizen knows that the commercial 
embarrassments of the country, after the es¬ 
tablishment of independence, arising out of the 
conflicting commercial regulations of the States 
under the Confederation, contributed more than 
any other cause to the formation of the Con¬ 
stitution 

Who will forget the noble action of Virginia in 
1786? Virginia, the mother of dead heroes, 
and dead patriots, and dead statesmen, but, 
thank God I the mother also of a living Republic 
and a living Constitution. When Virginia, in 
1786, appointed her commissioners, instructing 
them to meet such commissioners a3 the other 
Slates of the Union should appoint, “to take 
into consideration the trade and commerce of 
the United States,” she took the first great step 
towards the formation of that more perfect 
Union and free written Constitution under 
which we live. Sir. that Constitution was or¬ 
dained and established by the people of the 
United States, to establish justice; to provide 
for the common defence; to promote the gen 
eral welfare; to insure domestic tranquillity; to 
protect Industry; to regulate commerce, and to 
secure the blessings of liberty, and not to form 
a mere alliance of i‘ independent States,” with 
an equality of right, as States, to enslave 
men within and without their respective juris¬ 
dictions. 

But, says the President, the States are equal, 
and have each and all, as States, equality of 
rights. The several States are equal in respect 
of all the great and essential rightB of a free 
Commonwealth, iu respect of ail rights sanc¬ 
tioned by the Constitution, and consonant with 
its spirit; they each and all, under the Constitu¬ 
tion, have the right to do whatever a ‘•'fret 
State may of right do," except that they may 
not exercise any of the powers granted by the 
Constitution exclusively to the General Gov¬ 
ernment. But I have yet to learn that any State, 
formed under and by virtue of the Constitu¬ 
tion, may of right enslave its own children, 
and sell them like os.tt.le 1 The Constitution 
does not provide for the erection and admis¬ 
sion into the Union of such States, nor does 
it admit the existence of such a tyranny 
within the Territories, where its jurisdiction 
is exclusive. The States, I say, are equal un¬ 
der the Constitution, in the right, within their 
respective limits, to establish justice, to pro¬ 
mote the general welfare, and to secure to each 
and every person therein the absolute enjoy¬ 
ment of the rights of human nature, which are 
as imperishable as the human soul, and as uni¬ 
versal as the human race. But the States are 
unequal in the right to do wrong, if I may be 
allowed the paradox—in the privilege to tram¬ 
ple upon the inborn rights of humanity, and to 
violate that principle of eternal justice, which 
requires that every man shall receive his due. 
The original States, not under the Constitution, 
nor “ by force of the Constitution,” but inde¬ 
pendent of it, retained to themselves a monopo¬ 
ly in the horrid crime of Slavery within their 
respective limits, and also in the slave traffic 
for twenty years upon the high seas. 

This reservation of privileges by the original 
States—this inequality between them and the 
new States formed under, and only by force of 
the Constitution—is written upon the face of 
that instrument, and declared by the national 
legislation in the erection and admission of 
new States. The constitutional provision for a 
three-fifth representation, based upon slave 
population, and also the provision for the recap¬ 
ture of slaves escaping from one State into an¬ 
other, implied an exclusion of the General Gov¬ 
ernment from any interference for the abolition 
of Slavery within the original States. These 
two provisions are, in fact, implied limitations 
upon the power of tho General Government, 
for the exclusive benefit of the original States. 
So, also, the-ninth section of the first article of 
the Constitution was an express limitation of 
the general power of Congress over the foreign 
commerce in slaves, for the exclusive benefit 
of the then existing States. That section is in 
these words: 

“The migration or importation of suchyicr- 
1 sons as any of the States now existing shall 
‘ think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
‘ by Congress, prior to the year 1808, but a 
1 tax or duty may be imposed on such importa- 
‘ /ton, not exceeding ten dollars for each per- 

This express limitation in favor of the orig¬ 
inal States was absolutely necessary, if they 
would continue the foreign slave trade after 
the adoption of the Constitution, for the reason 
that the Constitution was declared “ to be the 
‘ supreme law of the land—the Constitution 
‘ and laws of any State to the contrary not- 
‘ withstanding ; ” and by its terms the ex¬ 
clusive power was granted to Congress to reg¬ 
ulate foreign commerce, even to prohibition, 
which included navigation and intercourse as 
well as trade, the importation or commerce in 
slaves as well as the importation or commerce 
in goods. That all of these limitations upon 
the power of the General Government, whether 
implied or expressed, were for the exclusive 
benefit of the States then existing, cannot be 
gainsayed, and therefore the power of Congress 
was not thereby restrained in legislating for 
the Government of the Territories, or for the 
institution and admission into the Union of 
new States. 

The attempt was made in the Constitutional 
Convention to secure to the new States which 
might be thereafter admitted into the Union 
the same privileges thus retained by the orig 
inal States; but it, failed. On the 29th of 
August, 1787, a proposition was made in that 
Convention, to provide by the Constitution for 
the admission of new States “on the same 
terms with the original States.”—(5 Elliot's 
Debates, p. 493 ) This proposition was reject¬ 
ed, and the provision adopted and inserted in 
the Constitution as it now stands, that “ new 
States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union.” Why were the words, “ upon the 
same terms with the original States, ” reject¬ 
ed by the Convention, and excluded from 
the Constitution ? Manifestly, to declare plain¬ 
ly and distinctly the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution, that new States should not 
come into the Union of right, and upon the 
same terms with the original States ; but only 
by the consent of Congress, upon such terms, 
and under such restrictions as would subject 
them to the spirit of the Constitution, not only 
as it was originally framed and adopted, but 
also as it might be thereafter amended. 

This construction, Bir, of the Constitution, 
that Congress, in the organization and admis¬ 
sion of new States, might impose conditions 
upon them to which the original States were 
not. subjected, by requiring them to conform 
their domestic institutions to the Constitution 


in all respects, has been affirmed and sanction¬ 
ed by the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
departments of our Government, from the day 
of its organization. 

Let it be borne in mind, sir, that on the 29th 
day of August, 1787, when the Constitutional 
Convention had the report of its committee 
providing for the admission of new States under 
consideration, and rejected the provision for 
their admission “ on the same terms with the 
original States,” the Ordinance passed on the 
13th of July, 1787, by the Congress of the Con¬ 
federation, for the government of the North¬ 
west Territory, was in full force; that it was 
the law of all the national territory, and provi¬ 
ded for the erection of new States therein, and 
for their admission into the Union of the Con¬ 
federation “ on an equal footing with the orig¬ 
inal States,” [in respect of all rights sanction¬ 
ed by the Articles of Confederation,] but sub¬ 
ject, nevertheless, to certain terms, conditions, 
and restrictions, which were not imposed upon 
the original States. These terms, conditions, and 
restrictions, were, that Slavery, otherwise than 
in punishment of crime, upon dne conviction, 
shoifld be forever prohibited within said new 
States; that no man should be therein deprived 
of liis liberty or property but by the j ufigment 
of his peers or the law of the land; that, the iii- 
liabitants thereof (all the inhabitants) should 
be always entitled to the benefits of the writ 
habeas coipus and of the trial by jury; that 
private property should not be taken, even for 
public use, without full compensation therefor; 
and that the Constitutions and Governments of 
such new States should be republican, and in 
conformity to the principles of the Ordinance. 
These were provisions of the six articles of the 
Ordinance, which were declared to be unalter¬ 
able but by the common consent, not of the new 
States merely, bat of all the States. Upon the 
adoption of the Constitution, the Ordinance 
was superseded, and ceased to be law, for the 
reason that the Government to which it owed 
its origin and validity had ceased to be. I have 
the authority of the President himself for that. 
He says in his last annual message, page 20 : 

“ The Ordinance for the government of the 
‘ Territory northwest of the river Ohio had con- 
‘ tained a provision which prohibited the use 
‘ of servile labor therein.” * * * “ Sub- 
‘ sequent to the adoption of the Constitution, 

‘ this provision ceased, to remain as law, _/or its 
1 operation, as such, was absolutely superseded 
1 by the Constitution.’' 

But, sir, I rely not merely upon the Presi¬ 
dent's assertion for the authority for saying that 
this Ordinance ceased to be law upon the adop¬ 
tion of the Constitution. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has so ruled aud declared, 
in the case of Strader et al. vs. Graham, (10 
Howard, p. 82.) In that case, Chief Justice 
Taney says: 

“ It has been settled by judicial decision in 
1 this court, that this Ordinance [of 17871 is not 
‘ in force. As we have already said, it ceased 
‘ to be law upon the adoption of the Constitu- 

It is significant that the court in this case 
further decided that— 

“ Most of the material provisions and princi- 
‘ pies of the six articles, [of tho Ordinance of 
‘ 1787.1 not inconsistent with the Constitution of 
‘ the United S'ates, [ever since the 7th day of 
‘ August, 1789,] have been established law with- 
‘ in that Territory. But theBe provisions owed 
‘ their legal validity and force after the Constitu- 
‘ tion was adopted, and while the Territorial Gov- 
‘ eminent continued, to the act of Congress of 
‘ 7 th August, 1789, which adopted and continued 
‘ the Ordinance of 1787, and carried its provis- 
‘ ions into execution, with some modifications, 

1 which were necessary to adapt its form of 
‘ Government to the new Constitution. And 
‘ in the States since formed in the Territories, 

‘ these provisions, so far as they have been 
‘ preserved, owe their validity and authority to 
1 the Constitution of the. United States, and 
‘ the Constitutions and laws of the respective 
‘ States, [therein established,] and not to the 
1 authority of the Ordinance of the old Confed- 
‘ eration.” 

What were the “most material provisions 
and principles of these six articles” of the Or¬ 
dinance ? They are those which I have already 
enumerated. Not one of those principles and 
provisions enumerated are inconsistent with the 
Constitution ; on the contrary, they were each 
and all incorporated in the Constitution, not as 
the Constitution was originally adopted, but as 
it was thereafter amended by the action of the 
First Congress in 1789, and the subsequent ac¬ 
tion of the people of the several States. The 
Constitution, as originally adopted, provided 
for the government of the territory of the United 
States by Congressional enactment, and for the 
admission of new States into the Union ; bat it 
did not, like the articles of the Ordinance, de¬ 
clare that no man should be deprived of liberty 
or property but by the judgment of his peers 
and the law of the land; that, the inhabitants— 
all the inhabitants—should be entitled, in all 
cases involving liberty or life, to the trial by 
jury, and that private property should not be 
taken, even for public use, without full compen¬ 
sation therefor. To the honor of the First Con- 
res3 under the Constitution—the Congress of 
789—be it said, that the first ten articles of 
amendment to the Constitution were reported 
to the several States for adoption; and were, 
by the people of the States, ratified and incor¬ 
porated in the Constitution. 

The fifth and sixth of these amendments con¬ 
tain substantially, aud almost literally, the pro¬ 
visions of the articles of the Ordinance, and, 
like them, declared that “ no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law;” that the people shall have 
the trial by jury in all cases involving life or 
liberty; and that private property shall not be 
taken for public use without just compeusa- 

The articles of the Ordinance had been adopt¬ 
ed by the First Congress under the Constitution; 
and as the Constitution was to be the supreme 
law of the land, it was but just that the First 
Congress should have those great principles in¬ 
corporated by the consent of the whole people 
of the Union in the Constitution. That was 
done. Why did the First Congress adopt these 
provisions and principles of the Ordinance, and 
procure their incorporation into the Constitu¬ 
tion ? That can be most fitly answered in the 
words of the Ordinance itself: 

“ For extending the fundamental principles 
‘ of civil and religious liberty,” * * “andto 
* fix and establish those principles as the basis 
‘ of all Laws, Constitutions, and Governments, 

1 which, forever hereafter, shall be formed with- 
1 in the Territories." 

The act of 1789 adopting this Ordinance, as 
also the amendment incorporating its great 
principles in the Constitution, were “statute re¬ 
strictions upon the institution of new States,” 
of perpetual obligation; and if those restrictions 
violated the alleged “ imprescriptible right of 
equality of the several States,” the First, Con¬ 
gress, and Washington, and the people of the 
United States, were guilty of that violation. 
Perchance they had not learned that the several 
States, as States, had an imprescriptible right 
to enslave men throughout the National Terri¬ 
tory, or that new States, under the Constitution, 
might assert any Buch right. 

That Congress had the power to exclude Sla¬ 
very from the Territories, and thereby impose 
statute restrictions upon new States, is clearly 
implied in the deed of cession made by North 
Carolina, and accepted by the Congress of 1790, 
of the Territory out of which Tennessee has 
since become a State. That deed of cession con¬ 
tains these words: 

“ Provided, That no regulations made, or to 
1 be made, by Congress, shall tend to emanci- 
‘ pate slaves therein.” 

Why this proviso, if Congress had no power 
by statute regulations to exclude Slavery from 
the Territories, and even to emancipate slaves 
therein ? 

The act of 1798, for the government of the 
Mississippi Territory, contained one of those 
statute restrictions, which we are told violate 
the imprescriptible right of equality of the sev¬ 
eral States, in these words: 

“ It shall not be lawful for any person or 
‘ persons to import or bring into the said Mis- 
‘ sissippi Territory, from any port or place with- 
‘ out the limits of the United States, any slave 
‘ or slaves.” * * * “And that every slave 
‘ so imported or brought shall thereupon be 
‘ entitled to receive his or her freedom.”—(1 
United States Statutes, p. 550.) 

The act of 1804, for the government of the 
Territory of Orleans, in addition to the same 
restriction imposed upon the Mississippi Terri¬ 
tory, contains another restriction upon the sev¬ 
eral States and the people, in these words : 

“No slave or slaves shall, directly or indi- 
1 rectly, be introduced into said Territory, ex- 
‘ cept by a citizen .of the United States remov- 
‘ ing into said Territory for actual settlement, 
( and being, at the same time of such removal, 
‘ bona fide owner of such slave or slaves.”— 
(2 United States Statutes, p. 286, sec. 10.) 

In 1798 and 1804, the original States were 


engaged in the foreign slave traffic. The lim¬ 
itation of the ninth section of the first article 
of the Constitution had not expired, and Con¬ 
gress was thereby restrained from prohibiting 
the importation of slaves, and the retention of 
them as slaves within the original States; but 
Congress did, nevertheless, claim and exercise 
the power by these two enactments to exclude 
this foreign traffic in slaves from the Territo¬ 
ries of Mississippi and Orleans; and from the 
latter, the domestic slave trade also. 

That the power thus exercised by Congress 
over the Territories is constitutional and unre¬ 
strained, either by popular sovereignty or State 
sovereignty, has been solemnly adjudged by 
the Supreme Court.; yet we are asked, with 
mock gravity, “ Will you abide by the decision 
‘ of the Supreme Court, if it shall hereafter de- 
‘ cide that Congress has not the power thus to 
‘ legislate?” To those who put this question, I 
reply, why did you not abide the decision of 
that tribunal, made in the purer and better 
days of the Republic, wken Marshall’s splendid 
and brilliant intellect, full-orbed, illumed its de- 
eisions ? 

The great question before the court, in the 
ease to which I refer, was the power of Congress 
to legislate over the Territories, and the extent 
of that power. This will become manifest by 
the statement of the case, as set forth in the 
opinion of the court. 

The plaintiffs brought their action to recover 
certain goods whch had been sold pursuant to 
a decree of a Territorial court of Florida. The 
competency of this Territorial court to make 
the decree was denied. This court had been 
established pursuant to the act of Congress of 
1823, which authorized its erection, and which 
also conferred and defined its jurisdiction. The 
validity of this Congressional act was denied, 
and upon its validity the whole case depended. 
The court, in the opinion pronounced by Mar¬ 
shall, C. J., says: 

“ The course which the argument has taken 
‘ will require that, in deciding this question, 

‘ the court shall take into view the relation in 
‘ which Florida stands to the United States.” 

After reciting the treaty of purchase, the 
eourt proceeds to say that the people of the 
Florida Territory “ do not participaie in politi- 
‘ cal power; they do not share in the Govern- 
‘ ment till Florida shall become a State. In 
‘ the mean time, Florida continues to be a 
1 Territory of the United States, governed by 
‘ virtue of that clause in the Constitution which 
‘ empowers Congress ‘ to make all needful rules 
‘ and regulations respecting the Territory or 
‘ otherpropertybelongingtotheUnitedStates.’ ” 
The Court adds, that “ the right to govern may 
‘ be the inevitable consequence of the right to 
‘ acquire territory. Whichever may be the 
‘ source whence the power is derived, the posses- 
‘ sion of it is unquestioned." 

The Court finally decides the very point 
made, as to the competency of the Territorial 
courts, in these words: 

“ They are legislative courts, created in vir- 
‘ tue of the general right of sovereignty which 
‘ exists in the Government, or in virtue of 
‘ that clause which enables Congress to make 
‘ all needful rules and regulations respecting 
‘ the territory belonging to the United States.” 
“In legislating for them, [the Territories,] 

‘ Congress exercises the combined powers of the 
‘ General and of a State Government.” 

The competency of the Territorial court was 
therefore sustained, and the rule made pur¬ 
suant to its decree held valid. It is a little 
amusing to hear partisans say that this is mere 
dictum, so far as it affirms the power of Con¬ 
gress over the Territories; cr that other evasion, 
that the court only decides that “ Congress, 

‘ when providing Territorial courts, employs the 
‘ combined power of a General and State Gov- 
‘ eminent,” because of the unlimited and exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiclton of the United States in admi¬ 
ralty. The plain words of Chief Justice Mar¬ 
shall leave no room for this evasion, and ex¬ 
clude any such conclusion. He says : 

“ These courts [the Territorial courts] are 
‘ not constitutional courts, in which the judi- 
1 rial power conferred by the Constitution can 
‘ be deposited. They are incapable of receiv- 

He decides that “ they are legislative courts, 
created in virtue of the general right of sover¬ 
eignty” in Congress to govern the Territories. 
Whatever special pleading may be set up to 
evade the force of this decision, one thing is 
clear, that in the judgment of the Supreme 
Court the people ot the Territories, during the 
Territorial organization, “ do not share in the 
‘ Government; that tho exclusiverightto govern 
‘ them is in Congress; and that Congress, in 
‘ legislating for them, for all purposes, exercises 
‘ the combined power of the General and of a 
‘ State Government.”—(American Insurance 
Co. et al. vs. Canter, 7 Curtis, p. 687.) 

Is not the combined power of the “ General 
and of a State Government” competent to e» 
elude Slavery from and emancipate slaves 
within a Territory? North Carolina and the 
Congress of 1790 were of that opinion ; lienee 
the limitation ci the power of Congress in the 
deed of cession to which I have referred. 

Beyond all question, the sovereignty over the 
Territories is vested in Congress; every act for 
their government, from the act of 1789 to the 
act of 1854, proves this: legislation is sover¬ 
eignty. 

I have already shown that the Constitution 
provides for the admission of new States, and 
that the provision was purposely so framed as 
not to compel their admission upon the same 
terms with the original States, but to enable 
Congress to subject them to other terms and 
conditions, and to admit or reject them at 
pleasure. Congress has repeatedly exercised 
tbi8 power, and in such a way as to put an ex¬ 
tinguisher upon the asserted “ imprescriptible 
right of equality of the several States.” 

The act to enable the people of Ohio to form 
a Constitution, and for their admission into the 
Union, passed April 30,1802, and approved by 
Jefferson, provides that the people may form a 
Constitution and State Government, “ provided 
the same shall be republican, and not repug¬ 
nant to the Ordinance of July 13,1787.—( Uni¬ 
ted States Statutes, vol. 2, p. 174, sec. 5.) 
Whence did the Congress of 1802 derive the 
power to impose this restriction upon the peo¬ 
ple of Ohio, a3 a condition precedent to their 
organization into a State, and their admission 
into the Union ? Not from the Ordinance of 
1787; for that was superseded by the Constitu¬ 
tion, and ceased to be law or the source of au¬ 
thority upon the adoption of the Constitution. 
The power was and could be derived only from 
the Constitution, to impose this restriction. 
What was the effect of this restriction? Mani¬ 
festly, to impose upon Ohio, as a State, terms, 
conditions, and restrictions, to which the origin¬ 
al States were not subjected. 

Those terms, conditions, and restrictions, 
were, that, by her Constitution and Govern¬ 
ment, Ohio should forever exclude Slavery 
from her territory, except as punishment for 
crime, on due conviction ; that no man should, 
within her limits, be deprived of life, liberty, 
ot property, but by the judgment of his peers 
and the law of the land ; and that private prop¬ 
erty should not be taken for public use, with¬ 
out just compensation; and that all the inhab¬ 
itants should always enjoy the benefits of 
habeas corpus and the trial by jury. If Ohio 
had tolerated involuntary slavery by her Con¬ 
stitution, or had denied to any man protection 
of life, liberty, or property, or trial by jury, her 
Constitution would have been repugnant to the 
Ordinance, contrary to the enabling act of 
1802, violative of the fifth and sixth amend¬ 
ments of the Constitution of the United States, 
and she could not have become a State, or 
have been admitted into the Union. Her peo¬ 
ple so understood it, and framed their Consti¬ 
tution accordingly. What was the result of 
this ? That Ohio was admitted, by act of Con¬ 
gress, into the Union, not “ upon the same 
terms with the original States,” bat upon the 
express condition, that, as a State, she should 
notengage in the foreign or domestic slave traffic, 
and, as a necessary consequence, that she should 
not, like the original States, have or be entitled 
to a slave representation on this floor. Call you 
this equality of right? Why was Ohio, for five 
years after her admission into the Union, prohib¬ 
ited, by force of Congressional enactment, from 
engaging in the foreign slave trade, which, all 
that time, was being carried on by the original 
States? The ninth section of the first article 
of the Constitution did not oblige Congress to 
deny to Ohio this privilege; it only restrained 
Congress from prohibiting this tragic in the 
original States. Why was Ohio prohibited 
from importing slaves into her territory from 
abroad, or engaging in the domestic slave traf¬ 
fic ; and why were all the States of the Union, 
and the citizens thereof, denied, by force of this 
Congressional “ statute restriction upon the in¬ 
stitution” of that new State, the alleged im. 
prescriptible right to traffic in slaves therein ? 
Most certainly because no such right is derived 
from or sanctioned by the Constitution ; and 
beoause new States can only be formed and 
admitted upon such terms as will require of 


them a full and clear recognition of the con¬ 
stitutional provision, that no person shall be 
enslaved or deprived of his property or life, 
but as punishment for crime, upon due convic¬ 
tion. * 

By the act of April 19, 1816, (approved by 
Madison,) to enable the people of Indiana to 
form a State Constitution, and for their ad¬ 
mission into the Union, the same terms, condi¬ 
tions, and restrictions, which were imposed 
upon the people of Ohio, were imposed upon 
that State.—( United States Statutes, vol. 3, p. 
288, sec. 4.) By the act of April 18, 1818, 
(approved by Monroe,) providing for the form¬ 
ation of a Constitution, and the admission of 
the State of Illinois, the same terms, condi¬ 
tions, and restrictions, were imposed upon the 
people of that State.—( United States Statutes, 
vol. 3. p. 430, sec. 4.) The act organizing the 
original Territory of Wisconsin, including what 
is now the States of Iowa and Wisconsin, ap¬ 
proved by Jackson, and passed April 20, 1836, 
provides that “ the inhabitants shall be entitled 
to and enjoy” all the rights secured to the peo¬ 
ple of the Northwest Territory, “ by the arti- 
‘ cles of compact contained in the Ordinance 
‘ passed July 13, 1787, and shall be subject to 
‘ all the conditions and restrictions and prohi- 
‘ bitions in said articles of compact, imposed 
‘ upon the people of said Territory.”—( United 
States Statutes, vol. 9, p. 15, sec. 12.) The 
act “ to establish the Territorial Government 
of Oregon,” passed August 1^ 1848, secures 
the same rights to, and imposes the same con¬ 
ditions, restrictions, and prohibitions, upon the 
inhabitants and future States of that Territo¬ 
ry, ( United States Statutes, vol. 9, p. 329, sec. 
14,) with the sanction of President Polk, and 
with the advice and consent of the great god¬ 
father of popular sovereignty himself. 

By the joint resolution for annexing Texas 
to the United States, the same conditions and 
restrictions, by the approval of Tyler and the 
vote of the reputed author of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act, are imposed upon the future States 
to be organized within that, territory north of 
36° 30'’ north latitude.—( United Stales Stat¬ 
utes, vol. 5, p. 798.) The mere feet that Con¬ 
gress did not, in all instances of the erection 
and admission of new States, exercise this 
power of restriction and prohibition, argues 
nothing against the existence of the power. 
The mere non-user of a legislative power, in 
some instances, works no forfeiture of it. There 
is a record, a very strong record, of restrictions 
imposed by Congress upon the people of the 
Territories, and upon the institution of new 
States. If these restrictions be violative of 
popular sovereignty aDd State equality, Wash¬ 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, Tyler, and Polk, are guilty of that 
violation, and were black—very black—Repub¬ 
licans. If these statute restrictions were con¬ 
stitutional, what becomes of this vaunted im¬ 
prescriptible right of equality of the several 
States ? If the General Government does not 
possess this power over the institution of new 
States—if its power is restrained by popular 
sovereignty and State sovereignty, as the Pres¬ 
ident avers—then we are but the instrument to 
enforce whatever domestic system of govern¬ 
ment these high powers may establish in the 
Territories, even though it be a despotism 
which would make Nero blush, and putCaligula 
to shame. 

Can it be that Constitution of the United 
States is this weak and wicked invention ? All 
your territorial legislation disproves it. Every 
organic act extends the Constitution and laws 
of the United States over the Territories. Your 
Kansas-Nebraska act does this. The Con¬ 
stitution, oeing in force in the Territories, is 
the supreme law. Whatever legislation, there¬ 
fore, of the Territorial Government, conflicts 
with the Constitution or the National statutes, 
is void, and subject to repeal by Congress. The 
Compromise acts of 1850, of which we hear so 
much of late, and on which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Stephens] takes his stand, in 
terms recognises the power of Congress to 
prevent the taking effect of such acts, by a 
simple disapproval of them. 

The President recognises the force of the 
Constitution, to restrain the exercise of popular 
sovereignty in the Territories, and the power 
of Congress to repeal such law3 as the sover¬ 
eigns there may pass in conflict with the Con¬ 
stitution. He says that he trusts “ Congress 
will see” that no act shall remain on the 
statute-book of Kansas, “ violative of the pro- 
‘ visions of the Constitution, or subversive of 
1 the great objects for which that was ordained 
‘ and established." 

Popular sovereignty and State equality can¬ 
not live in the Territories under this power of 
repeal in Congress. If this power of repeal 
exists, what is its limit? Nothing but the judg¬ 
ment of Congress upon the question, whether 
the Territorial acts are violative of the Constitu¬ 
tion, or subversive of the great objects of its 
•reation ? The objects for which the Constitu¬ 
tion was ordained are written upon its face; and 
amongst these objects .were the establishment 
of j ustice and the security of liberty. The Kan¬ 
sas acts are subversive of these objects ; they 
legalize injustice, and put liberty in chains; 
they deny the right of trial by jury, the right of 
habeas corpus, the right of freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press, and the right of 
personal security. Are not such denials of 
right subversive of the Constitution, and viola¬ 
tive of its spirit? Let him say no, who can, 
or who dare. Now, if this repealing power is 
in Congress, as the President very clearly ad¬ 
mits, and if these Territorial acts be needful to 
support Slavery, and Congress may repeal 
them, what becomes of Slavery there? And if 
Congress has this power over the Territories, 
when does it cease ? Of necessity, under the 
President’s own showing, not while the Terri¬ 
torial organization lasts. When does that ter¬ 
minate ? Only at the pleasure and by the con¬ 
sent of Congress. 

I have shown that the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judical departments of the Government 
have recognised in the most solemn manner 
the principle, that the Territories are under the 
absolute control of the National Government, 
that by Congressional enactment Slavery may 
be excluded therefrom, and that new States 
can only be formed in the Territories, subject 
to such conditions as Congress may prescribe. 
The affirmance of this power under the Con¬ 
stitution, by the grs_test names of the Republic, 
officially expressed in all its departments, has 
been stamped into the adamant of the past, 
there to remain forever. 

Under these sanctions I repeat my propo¬ 
sition, that Slavery may be excluded by'tbis 
Government from its Territories—that such 
restriction is constitutional, and may be right¬ 
fully asserted as a condition precedent, upon 
the institution of new States, and their admis¬ 
sion into the Union. 

It results from this legislation of Congress, 
that neither Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, nor Wisconsin, may lawfully legalize Sla¬ 
very therein, without a violation of plighted faith, 
of the express terms of their several enabling 
and organic acts, and of the plainest principles 
of the Constitution. They have each so declared 
by their fundamental law; they each complied 
with “ the statute restriction; ” they each prohib¬ 
ited Slavery; and that the essential principles 
of Liberty might be “ unalterably established,” 
they each declared, by their Constitution, that 
all men are born equally free and independent, 
and have the natural and inherent rights of 
enjoying and defending life and liberty, and of 
acquiring, possessing, and defending property, 
and that these rights are inalienable. They 
understood the statute restriction of Congress 
binding and obligatory upon them as States, 
and hence their literal compliance with its re¬ 
quirement. They understood the sublime con¬ 
ception of the great fathers of the Republic, 
that the Slavery prohibition was perpetual and 
unalterable; that the word forever, as used in 
the Ordinance, and incorporated in their several 
organic and enabling acts, meant not merely 
until their State Constitutions should be form¬ 
ed, but so long as the States thus organized 
should live. Yes, sir, “ liberty forever to all 
the inhabitants,” was declared by these Con¬ 
gressional enactments, and by the Constitutions 
of these new States, to be the essential con¬ 
dition of their existence—their very breath of 
life. And to-day, over all that vast tract of 
country, covered by those six free States, 
comes the stirring, kindling proclamation, 
“ liberty to all the inhabitants forever ”—ay, 
forever —until empires and nations perish, till 
the heavens be no more, and the earth and sea 
give up their dead! I would not willingly sur¬ 
render a power which has worked such benefi¬ 
cent results. 

There is but one mode of escape from the 
conclusion that this “ statute restriction upon 
the institution ” of new Slates may and should 
be imposed hy Congress, and that is to repudi 
ale altogether the sovereignty of the General 
Government over the Territories—to deny that 
the Territories are the property of the United 
States, and assert, on the contrary, in the words 
of Mr. Calhoun, whom the President undertakes 


to follow, but with “unequal step,” that the 
Territories belong, not to the United States, 
but to the several States —that "in the States, 
severally, reside the dominion and sovereignty 
over them.”— [Calhoun’sWorks, vol. 4, p. 497.) 
That was the only position by which that great 
man could make plausible his objection to the 
Slavery inhibition by Congress. He held that 
the Territories were the common property of the 
several States, held jointly for their common 
use, and therefore he claimed that it was unjust 
and unequal that “ any portion of the partners 
outnumbering another portion should oust them 
of this common property of theirs,” or proscribe 
them from emigrating thither with their slave 
property. He did not question the power of 
Congress to govern the Tertitories, as the trus¬ 
tee of the States, and for their benefit, hut de¬ 
nied that under the Constitution Slavery could 
be prohibited therein. If the States are ten¬ 
ants iu common in the Territories—if they be 
the partners in this property—how can one 
portion of these partners outnumber another 
portion, and oust them ? Surely not by legis¬ 
lation, for they do not legislate as States over 
the Territories. How then ? By entering the 
Territory, and ousting their copartners by 
force, or by acts of usurpation. That, sir, has 
been done already, not by the non-slaveholding 
partners, but by the slaveholding partners; and 
that is the inevitable result of Mr. Calhoun’s 
proposition, adopted by the President, that the 
Territories are under the dominion and sover¬ 
eignty of the States, severally. That is the 
result of this “ constitutional equality of each 
and all of the States of the Union, as States, 
asserted by the President, for the government 
of Kansas, instead of the sovereignty of the 
nation. This attempt to secure equality to the 
States, as such, within the Territories, cannot 
be effected. No legislation can secure it. It 
is impossible, in tbe nature of things. The 
slaveholding States assert that men are prop¬ 
erty; the non-slaveholding States assert that 
men are not property, and cannot and shall 
not be made property I Georgia, by her Con¬ 
stitution, declares that the Legislature shall 
have no power to pass laws for the emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves, without the previous consent of 
each of their respective owners. Ohio, by her 
Constitution, declares that there shall be no 
Slavery, except in punishment of crime, upon 
due conviction. If the domestic institutions of 
the several States are to obtain in the Territo¬ 
ries, as the President asserts, how can they co¬ 
exist there, when they thus conflict? You 
might as well expect two separate and distinct 
substances to occupy the same place at the 
same time, or life and death to coexist at the 
moment in the same body. 

Sir, this proposition of State equality in the 
Territories is a mere absurdity, except upon 
the hypothesis that the Territories shall be par¬ 
titioned. Partition would be a compromise; 
and when the South assumed this position, her 
great leader [Mr. Calhoun] told us, “ Let us 
be done with compromises; let us go back and 
stand upon the Constitution.”—( Calhoun’s 
Works, vol. 4, p. 347.) I agree to that—the 
North agrees to that; no more compromises— 
we stand upon the Constitution. Then, sir, 
there is to be no partition of these Territo¬ 
ries—no apportionment of one part as slave 
Territory, and another part as free Territory. 
This being so, I say again, the equal dominion 
of tbe States, “as States,” within the Territo¬ 
ries, is impossible. The privilege to hold slaves 
in tbe Territories for a short time, until a Ter¬ 
ritorial statute or a Constitution excluding it 
shall have been adopted, will not secure to the 
States equality, in the sense used by the Presi¬ 
dent. It would not meet the demands of the 
South to permit them to go into the Territories 
with their slaves to-morrow, to be driven back 
and ousted by superior numbers the next month 
or the next year. To make good this demand, 
I say to gentlemen, you must, you will, take 
another step; and that is, to assert your right 
to hold slaves within the Territories, after as 
well as before their erection into States. This 
necessarily results, if within the Territories the 
equality of each of the States, as States, is to 
be maintained. 

Why, sir, we were told but a day or two ago, 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Orr,] that Territorial statutes were absolutely 
necessary to protect slave property within the 
Territories. Enactments to that end have al¬ 
ready been made in Kansas by usurpers. Re¬ 
peal these enactments, as I trust you will re¬ 
peal them, and what sanction or protection 
then have you for slaves in Kansas? None, 
sir, none. You have a crimes act for the pun¬ 
ishment of murder, maiming, robbery, larceny, 
&c., when committed in any place under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, &c. 
This act, with its penalties, by its own terms, 
as well as by your organic law, is in full force 
in Kansas; but it furnishes no protection to 
Slavery or slave property there. If any person 
should steal a slave within that Territory, held 
by another as his property, he could not be pun¬ 
ished under that statute. If a slave should 
there resist his master’s authority over his per¬ 
son, and take his master’s life in defence of his 
own liberty, think you the slave could be 
held for murder under the National statute ? 
No, sir 1 Why would it not be larceny under 
that statute to steal a slave in Kansas, or mur¬ 
der for a slave to resist the assault of his master, 
and take his life in defence of his liberty? Sim 
ply because larceny can only be committed of 
property; and by the Constitution of our com¬ 
mon country, men are not property, and cannot 
be made property, and have the right to defend 
! their personal liberty, even to the infliction of 
death 1 At common law, larceny can only be 
committed of property; and it is not murder 
to kill another in defence of your person or 
liberty. Our penal statute uses the terms, “lar¬ 
ceny” and “murder,” only in the sense of the 
common law. 

That men are not property, under the Consti¬ 
tution, has been declared from the Supreme 
Bench. In the case of Groves et al. vs. Slaugh¬ 
ter, (15 Peters, p, 507,) Justice McLean, speak¬ 
ing of slaves, says, “The charactertof property 
1 is given them by the local law,” and that “the 
‘ Constitution acts upon Blaves as persons, and 
‘ not as property.” It needs no opinion of that 
distinguished man and eminent jurist to estab¬ 
lish this. If slaves were property under the 
Constitution, it would follow that they would 
continue property, wherever the owner might 
take them within the Union; and hence 
he might hold his slaves as property within 
Ohio, notwithstanding her constitutional pro¬ 
hibition. It has been ruled that, if the 
owner bring his slave within that State, 
the slave is free. If the Constitution would 
proteot slave property in Ohio, it would protect 
it in Kansas. The Constitution proteots it in 
neither; and hence it follows that it can be 
protected only by local law. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Orr] was right, 
therefore, in saying that, without Territorial 
lav/s to protect it, slave property could not be 
held in the Territories. This concession, sir, 
while it is manifestly true, is fatal to the Presi¬ 
dent’s assertion of the constitutional and im¬ 
prescriptible right of each and all of the 
States, as States, to hold slaves in the Territo- 

The President’s assertion “of the imprescript¬ 
ible right of equality of tbe several States," is 
without meaning, if it does not mean that the 
several States have extra-territorial power, 
throughout the national domain, to enforce and 
maintain property in slaves. What else could 
he mean by saying that the restriction of the 
act of 1820 violated “ the imprescriptible right, 
of equality of the several States ? ” How aid 
this restriction violate any right of the several 
States, unless they severally had the right to 
traffic in slaves, and hold slaves as property 
within the Territories? There was nothing 
restricted by it but Slavery within the Territory 
therein described. 

But there is another passage in the message 
before us, so happily expressed, as to leave no 
doubt of the President’s meaning. He says: 

“The several States of the Union are, by 
‘ force of the Constitution, coequal in domestic 
‘ legislative power. Congress cannot change 
1 a law of domestic relation in the S.tqta of 
1 Maine; no more can it in the State of Mis- 
‘ souri. Any statute which proposes to do this, 

‘ is a mere nullity—it takes away no right—it 
‘ confers none.” * * * “To repeal it, will 
‘ be only to remove imperfection from the 
‘ statutes, without affecting, either in the sense 
‘ of permission or prohibition, the action of the 
‘ Stales or their citizens. Still, when the nom- 
‘ inal restriction of this nature, already a dead 
1 letter in law, was in terms repealed by the last 
‘ Congress, in a clause of the act organizing the 
1 territories of Kansas and Nebraska, that re- 
‘ peal was made the occasion of a wide spread 
1 and dangerous agitation.” 

Here is the assertion, plainly expressed, that 
the several States have coequal domestic legis¬ 
lative power, and that Congress cannot prohibit 
Slavery in the Territories, because such a re¬ 
striction, if allowed and enforced, woqld b# a 


prohibition upon “ the action of the States,” 
and “ change a law of domestic relation within 
the States.” Are the several States, “ by force 
of the Constitution,” “ coequal in domestic 
legislative power?” And does that coequal 
legislative power extend to tbe Territories ? 

We have already seen that the six Northwest¬ 
ern States are not coequal with the original 
States in domestic legislative power; that they 
were only permitted to form Constitutions, and 
to come into the Union upon the condition that 
Slavery, “ the domestic relation ” of some of the 
other States, should be forever excluded from 
their territories; that to-day those six States 
are in the Union upon that condition, and can¬ 
not establish the domestic institution of Slavery 
therein. Does this alleged “ coequal domestio 
legislative power of the several States ” extend 
to the Territories ? The President manifestly 
so concludes; else, how could the Territorial 
prohibition of Slavery, if enforced, affect “ the 
action of the States,” or change a law of do¬ 
mestic relation therein? If tho several States 
have this coequal power over the domestic in¬ 
stitutions of the Territories, no necessity exists 
tor local legislation there, to proteot the domes¬ 
tic relation of chattel slavery. The law of 
Georgia, in that ease, would follow the slave 
property of its citizen thither, and make it 
property there, and, for aught I can see, the 
penal laws of Georgia would also operate there 
for the protection of that property. 

But it is useless to dwell upon a proposition 
so absurd; it has no sanction in the Constitu¬ 
tion or in reason. The extra-territorial legisla¬ 
tive power of every State is limited to its own 
citizens and subjetts. That is the decision 
of the Supreme Court, in the great case of 
Worcester vs. the State of Georgia.—(6 Peters, 
542.) A permanent change of domicil deter¬ 
mines citizenship. 

I conclude, therefore, that the Territories 
are not under the dominion and sovereignty of 
the States, severally ; that the exclusive domin¬ 
ion and sovereignty over them is in the United 
States, and can be exercised only by Con¬ 
gressional enactment; and that new States 
within the Territories can only be formed by 
and with the consent of the National Govern¬ 
ment. The people of the Territories may form 
a State Constitution, but unless it be approved 
by Congress, no State is organized ; the Con¬ 
stitution so formed is a nullity, and the inhab¬ 
itants remain subject to Congressional legisla- 1 
tion. They can never become a State but pur¬ 
suant to such conditions as the national will 
may impose, and that will is limited by nothing 
but tbe Constitution. The Constitution is based 
upon the equality of the human race. In the 
words of Washington, “It is completely free in 
its principles.” A State formed under the Con¬ 
stitution, and pursuant to its spirit, must rest 
upon this great principle of equality. Its pri¬ 
mal object must be to protect each human being 
within its jurisdiction in the free and full enjoy¬ 
ment of his natural rights. Mere poliliaal or 
conventional rights are subject to the control of 
the majority; but the rights of human nature 
belong to each member of ths State, and cannot 
be forfeited but by crime. 

It necessarily follows, that neither slave 
statutes nor slave constitutions can be made 
operative within the Territories, without the 
sanction and approval, express or implied, of 
Congress. The President himself concedes 
this; the past legislation and the ootemporane- 
ous construction and history of the Constitution 
prove it. Disguise it as you may, the question 
which shakes the Union to-day is, not whether 
Congress may govern the Territories, but now 
Congress may govern them I The question is, 
whether Congress shall govern the Territories 
iu the spirit of the Constitution, and impose 
such “statute restrictions ” upon the institution 
of new States therein as it will require the peo¬ 
ple thereof to conform their local institutions to 
the Constitution, and base them upon the broad 
American, republican principle of absolute 
equality; or whether, by the sanction of Con¬ 
gressional enactment, by force of Congression¬ 
al law, the people of the Territories shall be 
“ perfectly free ” to organize their lochl Govern¬ 
ments upon the narrow, proscriptive, unequal 
principle of absolute despotism t The ques¬ 
tion is, whether, by your law, people within the 
Territories shall be enabled' to establish Slavery 
therein, irrespective of race, sex, age, color, or 
condition 1 The question is, whether, in the 
organization and admission of new States, the 
arm of industry—-that arm in which slumbers 
the nation’s Btrength and the nation's security— 
shall be fettered. 

You may call the State which enslaves and 
sells its own children, arid manacles the hand 
which feeds and clothes and shelters it, repub¬ 
lican; but truth, and history, and God’s eternal 
justice, will call it despotism, equally criminal 
and equally odious, whether sanctioned by one 
or many, by a single tyrant or by the million. 
I deny the constitutional right of any class of 
men, from any State of the Union, or from any 
quarter of the globe, to establish such a Gov¬ 
ernment within the National Territories, under 
and by force of the National Constitution, be¬ 
cause such a Government is subversive of the 
great objects for which that Constitution was 
ordained, and violative of its spirit. Who will 
say that it is within the spirit of the Constitu¬ 
tion to establish and perpetuate within our Ter¬ 
ritories the hated rule of tyrants, that might 
gives right; that the few may govern the many ; 
that the strong may j ustly rob and oppress the 
weak? And who, as the representative of the 
people, and under his oath to the Constitution, 
will sanction such a tyranny by a solemn act 
of admission into the Union ? 

It must be apparent that the absolute equal¬ 
ity of all, and tbe equal protection of each, are 
principles of our Constitution, which ought to 
be observed and enforced in the organization 
and admission of new States. The Constitu¬ 
tion provides, as we have seen, that no person 
Bhall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law. It makes no dis¬ 
tinction either on account of complexion or 
birth—it secures these rights to all persons 
within its exclusive jurisdiction. This is equal¬ 
ity. It protects not only life and liberty, but 
also property, the product of labor. It con¬ 
templates that no man shall be wrongfully de¬ 
prived of the fruit of his toil, any more than of 
his life. The Constitution also provides that 
no title of nobility shall be granted by the Uni¬ 
ted States, nor by any State of the Union. 
Why this restriction? Was it not because all 
are equal under the Constitution ; and that no 
distinctions should be tolerated, except those 
which merit originates, and no nobility except 
that which springs from the practice of virtue, 
or the honest, well-directed effort of brain, or 
heart, or hand ? There is a profound signifi¬ 
cance in this restriction of the Constitution. 
It is an announcement of the equality and 
brotherhood of the human race. 

I do but utter the spirit of the Constitution, 
when I say that nobility cannot be conferred 
by the empty titles of a monarch, however 
august or however debased, bestowed upon his 
servile parasites, who “ bow at every nod, and 
simper at every word.” That is not nobility, 
though throned iu power and “ clothed in pur¬ 
ple,” which robs and enslaves the millions, 
who lift up their haggard faees, aud stretch 
forth their shrivelled hands, asking for leave to 
eat of the crumbs which fell from their mas¬ 
ter's table. But, sir, there is nobility in that 
patient, bumble toil, which makes a blade of 
grass to grow where none grew before, thereby 
giving a drop of nourishing milk to one of 
God’s creatures. There is nobility in that 
cunning handicraft which converts the wool, 
the cotton, thq silk, and the flax, into beautiful 
fabrics, with which the form of humanity is 
clothed. _ There is nobility in that sturdy arm 
of intelligent industry, which lets in the sun 
upon the fertile earth, which plows its fields, 
scatters the seed, gathers in the harvest, and 
gives bread to the nations—which hews from 
the forest and the rock the material, and builds 
tha habitations of man. There is nobility in 
that imperial exercise of the intellect which 
enlarges the measure of knowledge, and lessens 
the ills of [ife; which subdues the elements of 
nature, aud makes them minister to the wants 
and comfort of our race; which gifts the light¬ 
ning with a tongue, and makes it the swift 
messenger of thought and intelligence; which 
controls the ocean, engirdling the world with 
its winds and waves, and makes it the peaceful 
highway of commerce and civilization. 

There is nobility in that beneficent policy of 
a State which asserts the equality of all, and 
defends the inborn rights of each, against the 
combined power of all; which establishes jus¬ 
tice, maintains liberty, rewards labor, and pro¬ 
tects property; whioh dots the land all over 
with public schools, and thereby gives to the 
people tho power of knowledge; whioh builds 
and fosters those institutions whioh shelter the 
poor and houseless, and those other asylums in 
which the blind are taught to see, the deaf to 
hear, and the dumb to speak. This is the no¬ 
bility, the only nobility, which our free Con¬ 
stitution tolerates and fosters, and whioh the 


policy inaugurated by its illustrious founders 
develops. For evidence of this, I point you to 
the six free States of the Northwest—the off¬ 
spring of that policy—with their seven millions 
of freemen, with their free homes, their free 
schools, their free thought, their free press, 
their free labor, and their general and all-per¬ 
vading intelligence. The President would 
strike down this policy, under the false pretexts 
that it is violative of popular sovereignty and 
State equality. As a Representative of tbe 
American People, I cannot consent to that; the 
people have not sanctioned it; it would be an 
act of political suicide; it would disturb the re¬ 
pose of the dead, and blast the hopes of the 
living. I would maintain that policy inviolate. 
I would extend it over all the National Terri¬ 
tories, until that vast belt of the earth's surface 
stretching from the confines of Iowa to the 
| golden gates of the Pacific, shall be filled with 
this new order—this mighty brotherhood of hu¬ 
man virtue and human industry. 
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acted with the Patent Office. ■ 


GOOD MEDICINES. 

nnted that Ayer’s Cherry Pectc 


unrtic Pills li 
l ian any other cause. 
Iherry Pectoral has b 
| Colds, Coughs, Astfc 


Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge the 
blood from its impurities. Purge the bowels, liver, aqtt 
the whole visceral system, from obstructions. Purge out 
the. diseases which fasten on the body, 10 work its decay. 
But for diseases, we should die only of old age. Take 
antidotes early, and ihrust irfrem the system, before it is 
yet loo strong to yield. 

Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while ijt ia 
weak, but when it has taken a strong hold. Read tho 
astounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Dis¬ 
eases, Rheumatism,Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, internal Fains*. 
Bilious Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and; 
many less dangerousbut still threatening, ailments, such? 
ns Pimples on the Face, Worms. Nervous Irritability, 
Loss of Appetite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, 
Colds. Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative remedy is required. 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated! 
byyour own neighbors and your own physicians. 

Try them once, and you will never be without them. 

Price 25 cents per box—five boxes for SI. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Massachusetts, 
, and sold by Z. D. GILMAN, Washington) and all respect¬ 
able Druggists everywhere. m 







